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(Self-Rising Wheat Flour) 





To Save Time 


It is all prepared and ready for instant use. 


To Save Worry 


It is scientifically blended and always 
uniform; chances for failure are eliminated 
—success is assured. 


To Save MONEY 


It requires no cream of tartar, baking pow- 
der, yeast or salt, and, in biscuits, less than 
one-half the shortening ordinarily used. 


AUTOMATIC FLOUR 


is a self-rising wheat flour 
put up in 5-pound bags. 
You do not pay for any 
fancy package but get your 
money’s worth of flour. 


A New England Product for 
New England People. 













AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO. 
27 Commercial St., Boston 
Makers of 
Automatic Maize, also. 








Forster’s purren 


COSTS the retail 
dealer from 20 to 

per cent more 
than other brands 
sold in bulk. 

During the past year, 
1500 New England 
retailers have stocked 
Forster's Peanut Butter 
in place of some brand 
which was costing them 
less money. 


Can You Guess 
WHY? 


A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 
Water Supply 


FOR 

















Country Homes 
LUNT MOSS CO.- BOSTON 








Proctor Academy 


At the foot of Ragged Mountain 


A homelike school in a community of homes. Recrea- 
tion out-of-doors throughout the year. Gymnasium. 
Personal care of boys and girls. Lady 
Principal in charge of girls. College 
preparatory work. Agricultural and 
domestic arts courses. Moral and 
religious influences 
wholesome. Expense 
$400. Address 


F.T. CLAYTON, A.M. 
Headmaster 
Andover, New Hampshire 






















Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for Life and for College Work 
Five brick buildi 





modern 
Athletic field, = sand farm of 250 acres. 
Enrollment—60 bo 
Moderate rates. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 


St. Mary’s Diocesan School for Girls 


Concord, N. H. A home school in pleasant sur- 
roundings. Intermediate, college preparatory 
and general courses, including Household Eco- 
nomics. Attractive gymnasium with grounds 
for outdoor sports. 
MISS ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal 
MISS MARY E. LADD, Vice Principal 





























Howard Seminary for Girls 


25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 
Household economics. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal 
music. Military drill. Horseback riding, All sports. Upper 
and lower school. 50 pupils. §600-$800. Mr. and Mrs. C. P 
Kendall, Principals, 20 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 





MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


U pper Sc hool—Unique record for college entrance prep- 
aration and for success of graduates in college. Studio, 
manual training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Lower School—Special home care and fee hs younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. atalog 

SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R.1. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D. 
Certificates from recognized preparatory schools accepted. 
Fall ore opens September 22, 1919. Catalog. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 


46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. 
Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
3ist year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years 
The war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to The Secretary. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Supervised athletics. 35th year. 
For catalogue, address Drawer C-15, Col. T. D. LANDON, 
Bordentown, N. J. Principal and Commandant. 

















DARNING FOUR MILLION SOCKS 


States Salvage Service stopped at Howard 

Bacon’s tiny Red Cross office at Tours. 
According to the Red Cross Magazine, he had 
some socks that needed mending and asked for 
help. ‘‘ Army socks,’’ the officer explained. 
‘*Don’t know how many there are yet, but 
I’ll advise you later. We’ll pay at the rate of 
twenty centimes a pair.’’ That evening Mr. 
Bacon sent for old Mére Robin and told her 
that she could turn a pretty penny mending 
socks for the American soldiers. 

The next day, as Mr. Bacon sat in his office, 
an army truck rolled up and two privates 
entered, carrying a stuffed gunny sack. They 
saluted. ‘‘Socks, sir!’’ said one. Cheerily Mr. 
Bacon told them to put the sack in the corner. 

That afternoon the privates reappeared. 
‘Socks, sir!’’ they announced, saluting. This 
time there were two sacks. Mr. Bacon stored 
them in another corner of his tiny office and 
called in a second old woman to help Mére 
Robin. 

But the next morning he was again saluted 
by the two privates. ‘‘Socks, sir!’’ they an- 
nounced. Mr. Bacon looked outside and saw 
an army truck being unloaded at his door. He 
counted twenty-five sacks, then surveyed the 
modest dimensions of his office and whistled. 
‘‘ Bring ’em up!’’ he said rather wryly. Then 
he hurried off to find five more old women to 
darn what now totaled twenty-eight hundred 
pairs of socks. 
| The next day brought once more those 
| respectfully saluting privates and their sen- 
| tentious ‘‘ Socks, sir!’’ This time the sacks 
| were corded in big bales, ten to the truck. Mr. 
Bacon put on his hat and hurried off for more 
old women. 

In the public square he encountered a string 
| of three army trucks headed for his office. The 
| driver of the foremost, recognizing Mr. Bacon, 
saluted him. ‘‘Socks, sir!’’ he said respectfully. 

With a wild gesture in the direction of his 
now hopelessly swamped office, Mr. Bacon 
dashed off for Salvage Headquarters to stem 
this ruthless tide. Passing the freight yard, he 
saw a sergeant and five men unloading some 
box cars. ‘‘My man,’’ he commenced, ‘‘tyou’re 
attached to Salvage Headquarters, I believe?’’ 
Then he perceived what the soldiers were 
unloading. He staggered slightly, catching at 
the other’s arm. ‘‘Sergeant, what—what does 
that line of box cars contain ?’’ 

The sergeant saluted. ‘‘Socks, sir!’’ he an- 
swered respectfully. 

‘* Sergeant, this is too much.’’ Mr. Bacon 
spoke firmly. ‘‘ My office is already over- 
| socked.’’ (He meant overstocked, of course, 
| but the other word had obsessed him. ) ‘‘More- 
| over, sergeant, there is not an inexhaustible 
number of old women in France. I’m a patri- 
| otic American,—nobody more 80, —but there 
|are limits. This must be stopped.’’ 

The sergeant scratched his head. ‘‘That’s 
just the trouble, sir,’’ he returned ; ‘‘you can’t 
stop army orders, once they’re given, any 
more’n you can make a mill wheel turn back- 
ward. It just keeps on going and going, sir.’’ 

‘*Are there—are there more coming, ser- 
geant?’’ Mr. Bacon spoke faintly. ‘‘Tell me 
the worst. ’’ 

‘*T understood the captain to say, sir,’’ re- 
plied the other, ‘‘ that there’s two million 
pairs.’’ , 

How the problem would have been solved if 
it had not been for the Germans, only heaven 
knows. As usual, they blundered. Just when 
the American army needed its socks darned, 
the Boche started a big push, and thereupon 
French refugees began fleeing southward. Mr. 
Bacon found them living quarters, got an old 
monastery, rent free, from the local author- 
ities, turned it into workrooms, and put the 
refugees to heeling and toeing the two million 
pairs of socks in which our boys were to march 
to Germany. 
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A HARD-WORKED PREPOSITION 


O's afternoon an officer of the United 








"Time ti have been complaints from time to 


time that certain words have been over- 

worked. “Camouflage” is a word that is 
greeted with a groan nowadays; it is so hack- 
neyed. “‘Stunt’’ has been done to death. 

But there is a word we all use, says Pearson’s 
Weekly, and use continually. It is the most over- 
worked word in the dictionary, It consists of two 
letters, “uw” and “p.”” We wash “up,” we get fed 
“up,” we wake “up,” we get “up,’”’ we button 
“up” our things, do \“up” our hair—if we are 
women ; we buck “up,”’ hurry “up,” light “up” ; 
weeat “up” our breakfast, drink “up’’ our coffee, 
clean “up” the house, ring “up” a friend, live 
“up”? to our ideals, pick “up” this and that, save 
“up” for a rainy day. We stir “up” strife if we 
don’t shut “up,” catch “up” a friend, line “up” 
for our wages, travel “up’’ to town—even if it’s 
downhill all the way ; we back “up” the Tommies 
—and get their backs “up” if we don’t; by giving 
“up” luxuries we make our enemies sit “up,” 
throw “up” the sponge, give “up” the ghost— 
and we know it’s all “up” if we can’t, 

But there, cheer “up”; it’s no use getting 
worked “up.” 








A. SHUMAN & CO. 








Boy’s Knockabout Suits 
resist the hard wear of 
school and 
out-of-doors 


Copyrighted and manufactured exclusively by 
A. Shuman & Co. 


Doubly reinforced where 
the wear comes; made in 
our own shops from double 
and twist cassimere. 


( Ages 6 to 18) 


Price $ 1 8.00 


Boys’ furnishings, hats, shoes. 
Official agents for Boy Scout 
uniforms. ORDER BY MAIL. 
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MAKES DELICIOUS SALAD 
“If it's SLADE’S it is PURE and GOOD.” 


Ask your grocer for Slade’s 
free booklet, “How to Make 
Salads and Sandwiches.” 


oe t+ Stawe CO., BOSTON. 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps Tl 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 

anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
College or University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one 
for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 


= 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














Westbrook Seminary "M2" 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
nine acres of campus and athletic] fields. | nie -mile track. Gymnasium. ern dormitories, 
Complete Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for high 
school graduates. Languages, including —_ Thorough preparation for business—courses in 
shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 89th year opens Sept. 17th, 1919. 


Write for catalog. Address Clarence P. Quimby, President 

















A School Th h Coll 

for Girls Abbot ra a reparation 
23 Miles G IC 

from a ANDOVER, MASS. lnsiatil diate 


Founded 1828 


Ranked among the best preparatory schools by the leading colleges for women. Strong gen- 
eral course offering advanced work for girls who do not desire a college course. Experienced 
teachers. Thorough equipment. Long record of successful work. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


WILLISTO 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Organized for the development of the individuality of each boy. Each unit of 16 boys under an efficient 

master. Preparatory and scientific departments. Stimulating life in the open. Directed work and play. 
Big athletic fields. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Modern and complete equipment. 79th year. 

LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. A distinct school with a building of its own. Under the management 


of a house father and mother. = JQSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
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of the river. His flat, black, 

African face was supported 
in his palms in such a way that 
from the front he looked like a 
monster all head and enormous 
forearms and muscle-knotted chest. 
His quick, black eyes scowled 
under angry brows at a group of 
mammies and girls splashing in 
the river and filling gourds. Par- 
ticularly he watched Laila, daugh- 
ter of N’dunga, the Greedy One. 
His mouth almost smiled, for Laila 
was like a fawn among the mam- 
mies ; her supple quickness and her 
trilling laughter pleased him. Yet 
he was thoroughly miserable, and, 
being a savage, he did not try to 
be anything else, but gave himself 
over to misery with abandon. 

He watched Laila fill a pitcher 
and balance it on her head and 
then watched her buoyant figure 
up the trail toward the village ; but 
on her way she spied him and came 
over to him and stood by him, say- 
ing nothing, but just standing there 
in a friendly way. Presently she 
touched him lightly with her bare 
foot in a caressing way that brought 
him instantly to his feet. From his 
grass girdle he pulled out a kola 
nut and gave it to her, which was 
the same as a white man’s giving 
a girl a box of chocolates. She put 
the hard nut to her strong teeth 
and nipped off a corner and 
chewed. Her eyes smiled. Then 
she went on to the huts. 

Ajumba followed several 
paces behind. He had sud- 
denly made up his mind about 
something. Walking boldly up 
to the Greedy One, who sat on 
a low log stool in front of his 
hut smoking a pipe made by 
burning out a stick, Ajumba 
plunged into his business. 

‘*O N’dunga,’’ he said, ‘‘I desire to 
make talk with you about Laila!’’ 

N’dunga looked down his long pipe 
and grunted, ‘‘Ugh!’’ 

‘*T want to make the full moon [mar- 
riage] with Laila.’’ 

‘*That is many moons away!”’ 
grunted the Greedy One. ‘‘Count twice 
thy fingers of moons ere Laila comes 
to wife’s years.’’ 

**O N’dunga, that is so! But I will 
make the contract now.’’ 

‘‘Where are thy goats, thy chickens, 
thou fisher fool?’’ growled the Greedy 
One. 

‘*T have no goats, no chickens, but I 
will serve thee for Laila till the time 
of her full moon. I will be thy bond 
slave. I will bring thee fish, and skins 
from the hunt; and if thou demandest, 
I will till thy yam patch.’’ 

‘*My wives do that, fool.’’ N’dunga 
spat contemptuously and then looked 
behind Ajumba at some one who had 
come up. He smiled. 

Ajumba looked over his shoulder to 
see who made the Greedy One smile. 
He saw Ogo-the-Lazy. Immediately he 
was miserable again. He hated Ogo; 
first because Ogo also looked at Laila, 
and secondly because he was rich. 

Ogo had not always been rich. There 
was a time when he was the scoff of 
the village—when all he possessed was 
a grass loin girdle, and when he dipped 
two fingers into the mealie pot of any 
family circle that he could squeeze into. 
But once when a party of the villagers 
had gone down to the white trader with 
rubber Ogo had in some way got left 
behind and in some miraculous manner 


AY UMBA sprawled at the edge 
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ORAWN BY JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 
FEARFUL THAT THE STRANGE FIRE EYE MIGHT DISCOVER HIM, AJUMBA 
CROUCHED MOTIONLESS 


S “By Thomas S. Miller 


AJUMBAS ORDEAL ? 


had become a white man’s ‘‘boy.’’ Just what | no voice in society’? What doest thou amongst 
that was Ajumba did not know—except that it | men, thou who hast not taken the Ordeal ?’’ 
was something marvelous and that Ogo-the- | Ogo referred to the terrible Ordeal all young 
Lazy went far away into the big world—it was | men had to go through before they were ad- 
really only a few miles up the river—and re- | mitted to man’s estate and a place in the coun- 
turned after many moons with fabulous riches: | cils. It was the same as being under voting 
pocketknives, leaf tobacco, precious salt, cotton | age, and worse, for until Ajumba had taken 
strips of many colors, and more brass rods | the Ordeal his courage was not proved. 
strung about his neck than Ajumba could} He went away raging. It was true that he 
count. Those little brass rods, about as long as | had no hut, but, as for the Ordeal, the wizard 
Ajumba’s middle finger and bored at one end | had set his test for the next full moon, after 
to hang on a string, were money. The white | which no one would dare to sneer at him for 
trader gave them for rubber and palm kernels | being a ‘‘youth.’’ He returned to the river 
and ivory, and with them a man could barter | bank and, sprawling flat, thought one moment 
the trader’s cottons and the other marvelous | about Ogo and the next moment about the 
things that Ogo had brought back with him. | Ordeal. He felt cold chills run down his spine 
Ogo had immediately bought four wives, | as he speculated on what he had to go through. 
who tilled his mealie and yam patches, brought | He knew that the wizard would take him into 
him plantains and mangoes from the forest, | the depths of the forest to the hidden idol grove, 
fished for him and built his huts, while he| even to the great juju god, Ibigumbi, where 
sprawled all day in the sun and smoked and | for three days and nights he must purify him- 
drank white man’s fire water called ‘‘trade gin’’ | self and eat nothing and keep watch over the 
—and grew fat and repulsive and conceited. | dreadful god against a legion of evil spirits. 
He was more powerful than the chief. Even | Something like that he knew, but nothing 
the wizard did not try any tricks on Ogo-the- | definite, for those who had taken the trial 
Lazy. The wizard was half afraid of Ogo be- | were sworn on pain of death to secrecy. 
cause he had learned things from his white| Suddenly all thought of Ogo and the Ordeal 
massa and had the whites’ magic. Ajumba/| vanished at sight of a fearsome monster com- 
hated him fiercely. ing up the river. It was like a canoe with a 
The Greedy One had risen from his stool | house on it, only it was on fire and kept spit- 
and would not sit until Ogo was seated, which | ting out a noise like pucka-pucka-pucka, and 
was paying great respect. Ajumba ground his | it came very swift, although no men paddled 
teeth and wished that he and Ogo might meet | it. Then he saw a white man riding the mon- 
on the trail, each with his spear, and then Ogo | ster. Waiting no longer, Ajumba turned and 
would see what his white man’s magic was | fled to the jungle; he was not alone, for all 
worth. He listened miserably to Ogo bargain- | the village was racing and screaming with him. 
ing with N’dunga to contract Laila to be his | Quicker than it takes time to tell there was 
wife, when she reached the age, until Ogo| nothing left except the huts and the goats and 
turned and made a scoff of him. chickens—and Ogo-the-Lazy. Ogo was brave, 
‘‘Go, thou youth without a hut. Does not| but then he had white man’s magic. 
the proverb say, ‘He who has no house has| Ajumba and the others tremblingly watched 








AJUMBA 
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the fire canoe turn into the bank 4 9 
and the white man get out and ,,44 
walk up to the village. Ogo made Ve 
him salutation, and they spoke in +%, 
strange words. Then, wonder of “> 
wonders, the white man spoke in y A 


their own tongue. He called to 
them to come out and make palaver. 

‘“*Oh, come and make friendly 
palaver!’’ he called. ‘‘ Look; I 
come open palms. ’’ 

He meant that he came with- 
out arms; a man who comes with 
closed fists comes as an enemy. 

The white man took from his 
clothes a handful of colored beads 
and threw them round the sands 
and then walked back many paces. 

Ajumba and all the others eyed 
the beads greedily, but for a long 
time no one dared to venture forth. 
Then the women began to sneak 
out and grow bolder and bolder as 
Ogo called to them that the white 
man gave the beads for a gift. Sud- 
denly a girl dashed forward. Ajum- 
ba’s heart beat wildly, for it was 
Laila. Quick as a chicken picking 
up grain she gathered the beads, 
until the rest of the women were 
emboldened to join the scramble. 

Again the white man spoke in 
their tongue and made signs, but 
they could not understand, because 
he did not speak in his throat or 
speak the words right. Then Ogo- 
the- Lazy stood forward as 
interpreter and said the white 
man came not to rob or trade 
or fight, but came as a prophet 
of the all-powerful God of the 
whites, and that his name was 
Missionary. 

No sooner had Ogo spoken 
than terrible sounds came from 
the direction of the wizard’s 
hut in the forest. The people 
trembled. The great juju, I[bi- 
gumbi, was.in a rage. Then 
the wizard appeared in the awful shape 
he took only when something extraordi- 
nary was happening. He was as tall 
as three men one on top of the other; 
his head was like the crocodile’s, and he 
wore a long cloak of hens’ skins and 
feathers; his girdle was a python’s 
skin; and all about him were dreadful 
charms, and his voice was like thunder. 
Ajumba buried his forehead in the 
earth, and so did all the others. 

But the white prophet was not afraid. 

**Oh, oh!’’ he taunted. ‘‘Come down 
off your stilts, you old fool, frighten- 
ing babes and children with your croc- 
odile skeleton and groaning nonsense 
through a hollowed log! You serve 
false gods. Your magic is no good. I 
serve the true God. My God is all- 
powerful. He is the God of the sun 
and moon and stars, God of the winds 
and the thunder and lightning and the 
rains! I call Ogo here to bear witness 
that my God is the true God, that He 
hath given the whites magic medicine 
against the sweating sickness. ’’ 

Shouting those words, the white man 
boldly went up to the awful wizard, 
pulled aside his feathered cloak and 
seornfully exposed the sticks he stood 
on. 

In a furious rage the wizard uttered 
all the fearful curses he knew and 
invoked the enmity of the great juju, 
Ibigumbi, against the white; but the 
missionary only laughed. Then the wiz- 
ard called on the chief to call the war- 
riors and put the white to the assagai ; 
but up spoke Ogo-the-Lazy, saying that 
if such were done other whites would 
come with guns and magic and destroy 
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‘‘ AFTER all I’ve done for it, too!’’- - 
A stormed Abbie. ‘‘ Found the 
play aud .wrote off the parts 
and gave up the team to practice them 
here—and now to be left out!’’ 

‘**Veft out’??’’ said her mother, 
pushing the long seam into place be- 
neath the presser foot. 

‘* ¢Passers-by, citizens and attend- 
ants,’’’ quoted A bbie scornfully.‘* And 
I had my part all memorized!’’ 

‘‘What was your part?’’ inquired 
Aunt Roxy Brewster. 

‘“The Fairy Queen. Not that I really 
cared about that. It’s the principle of 
the thing!’’ 

‘‘T admire your spunk!’’ said Aunt 
Roxy. ‘‘Any person of spirit’d feel the ' 
same. ’’ 

‘*Of course the rehearsals were not 
going well; and it had dragged on so 
long we all sort of lost interest—that’s 
how-they eame to ask Miss Reynolds 
to take ‘hold. And I will say she cer- 
tainly did.’’ 

‘‘State your grievanee,’’ suggested 
Uncle Eben, with interest. 

Uncle Eben and Aunt Roxy and Abbie’s 
mother were brother and sisters; Aunt Roxy 
jived with her sister, and Unele Eben’s house 
was only a stone’s throw away. He had come 
over with a bucket of his early cherries and 
had remained to the hearing. He was very 
fond of his niece. 

**She said if she took it up she must have full 
control. She reassigned the parts and gave mine 
to Dorothy Knight! Not that the part itself 
mattered, ’’ declared Abbie loftily. ‘‘I only took 
it in the first place because I didn’t think any- 
one else would bother to learn all those long 
speeches. And when she had given out the 
parts, she just said, ‘And now the rest can be 
passers-by, citizens and attendants. Let’s re- 
member the play’s the thing, and all go to work 
resolved to do our best’—and that was all!’’ 

‘*Well, I should think it was enough!’’ ob- 
served Aunt Roxy nippingly. 

‘* And she didn’t have one word to say about 
the Fairy Queen’s part, after you’d learned it 
and all?’’ said Uncle Eben warmly. 

‘*She said she hoped that no one would feel 
offended at not being in the play, and she’d 
chosen as impartially as she could and have 
the characters in keeping —’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Abbie’s mother, snipping a 
thread, ‘‘that sounds reasonable. ’’ 

‘*It was my part!’’ insisted Abbie. ‘‘I’d 
learned it!’’ 

‘*T feel just like Abbie!’’ Aunt Roxy de- 
clared. ‘tI won’t go a step to it!’’ 

Uncle Eben did not thus irrevocably commit 
himself. Creston was so small a place that even 
the most ordinary entertainment was assured 
of enthusiastic patronage; but his sympathies 
were plainly with Abbie. ‘‘That’s right, 
Abbie. Show ’em you’ve got spirit!’’ he said. 

All the Brewsters had spirit and gloried in 
it; but Aunt Roxy and Uncle Eben considered 
Abbie’s mother as somewhat lacking in that 
respect ; however that may have been, they had 
to admit that Abbie’s mother had the happier 
faculty of getting along with folks. Uncle Eben 
had not set foot in the new church, although 
services had been held there for nearly six 
months, because of some disagreement about the 
site, which a man of spirit could not overlook. 
On Sundays, dressed in his old greenish-black 





“| FEEL JUST LIKE ABBIE!" AUNT ROXY DECLARED. “1 WON'T GO A STEP TO ITI" 


broadcloth and his fine handmade linen shirt, 
he sat in the window of his parlor and intoned 
the Psalms to his loyal, distressed little wife. 
Opposite, at a window of Abbie’s home, sat 
Aunt Roxy, likewise an absentee from the 
church; not, indeed, because of its site, of 
which she approved, but because no woman 
of spirit could countenance the slights put upon 
her by a certain faction. Loyalty was another 
trait of the spirited Brewsters, as witness their 
support of Abbie in her grievance. 

As Abbie walked rapidly down the street 
toward the library she had. not the slightest 
intention of honoring the- rehearsal with her 
presence. She reflected that now she should 
have more time for reading. She could see 
Dolly Knight, the Pretender, in her light dress 
passing along a sort of green alley that the 
trees formed with their laced branches. It 
might have been a fairy glade, and Dolly a 
sort of sprite. Abbie had inherited, along with 
the Brewster spirit, a queer insight and appre- 
ciation that made her see things with an in- 
tensity of realism. It was in this way that she 
now saw Dolly—Dolly the fairy was more real 
to Abbie than she could be to her matter-of- 
fact little self. It was given to Dolly to look the 
part, and to Abbie to feel it. Just now, if Abbie 
could have known it, Dorothy was thinking, 
‘*T don’t mind the wand and the crown and 
the rest; but all those silly lines! I never shall 
get them learned! How tiresome poetry is!’’ 

After all, Abbie did not stop at the library. 
She had to pass the new church and was re- 
minded unpleasantly of what Aunt Roxy had 
said about persons of spirit. Uncle Eben, too, 
had used the phrase. And now Abbie, with 
her vivid appreciation, remembered the lonely 
Sunday state of her two spirited relatives. She 
regarded them with the Brewster loyalty, but 
she had begun to wonder of late whether a 
certain other ingredient, held in high Scrip- 
tural esteem, might not profitably enter into 
their spirited make-ups. 

‘*Not shut-ins,’’ thought Abbie, ‘‘but shut- 
outs. It would really be more sensible, I’m 
sure, to be a passer-by—or a ecitizen—and Miss 
Reynolds may have had a reason —’’ 

After all, Abbie did not qualify as a passer- 
by, a citizen or an attendant. Abbie had been 


too young to carry through such an andertaking 
even as this simple play, unaided; moreover, 
her talents would always lie rather in the line of 
detail than of organization. From the first she 
evinced the most dependable abilities as deputy. 
Upon her fell the duty of marshaling the con- 
fused Months and the frisky little Hours. She 
made stern appraisal of al] the fairy miscellany, 
and proved to be an animated prompt-book. 

On closer acquaintance she found Miss Rey- 
nolds to be a fair and equable person who had 
learned that to get things done some one must 
take hold and do them and take the conse- 
quences philosophically. The whole cast had 
triumphantly vindicated her judgment. Doro- 
thy Knight as the Fairy Queen was perfection. 
She was not clever, but she was almost. unbe- 
lievably fair and lovely in her samite robes of 
state. Many of her speeches had been cut, and 
the rest had been relentlessly drilled into her 
pretty, fair head by the indefatigable promoter. 

Abbie began by calling it ‘‘the play’’ and 
ended by boldly acclaiming it as ‘‘our play.’’ 
Once, when Aunt Roxy referred to the filched 
part, Abbie flushed a little. 

**O Aunt Roxy Brewster! It’s lucky I didn’t 
get it! Of course I could have said the lines, 
but I’m not the least like a fairy.’’ 

Aunt Roxy puckered her lips. ‘‘I can only 
say it’s very strange in Miss Reynolds. At 
least she owed you an explanation. ’’ 

At the bottom of her Brewster spirit Abbie 
felt that Miss Reynolds should, indeed, have 
referred to the matter; but she was so busy 
taking her share of the responsibility that she 
scarcely had time to dwell upon the slight. 

On the appointed night Creston prepared to 
turn out whole-heartedly. It was enough that 
the play was to be acted by local talent and 
that the proceeds would go to a worthy local 
charity. Uncle Eben and Aunt Polly came 
across the road to accompany Abbie’s house- 
hold. Distraction sat on every brow; Aunt 
Roxy firmly refused to budge. 

‘*T said I wouldn’t go a step, and I won’t!”’ 
she said. 

Uncle Eben had a happy thought. ‘‘Will 
you ride, Roxana ?’’ he asked hopefully. 

‘*T won’t go so far as to say I won’t, if so be 
there was anything to ride in,’’ she replied. 
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Unele Eben stepped across the road 
and hitched up old Ben. 

‘*But where was you all the time?’’ 
inquired Aunt Roxy of Abbie at the 
end of the play. ! 

Abbie had been the chief actor be- 
hind the scenes. And once, in the 
midst of the Queen’s great scene, the 
lovely ineumbent of the throne had: 
sent her a terror-stricken glance of 
uncertainty and distress. Abbie, letter- 
perfect, confident and ready, had sup- 
ported her in low and level tones. It was 
really their scene—although of course 
the audience was unaware of Abbie’s 
share in it. When it was all over, Miss 
Reynolds, in relief and gratitude, al- 
though she was not by nature demon- 
strative, kissed Abbie soundly. 

~ **¥ gould not have remenibered a line 
of it to save my life!’’ she declared. 

‘‘And to think you learned the part 

in another’s rehearsal !’’ 

‘Oh, I already knew the part,’’ said 
Abbie. 

‘*Knew the Queen’s part?’ 

‘‘She’d got it all memorized when you took 
it up,’’ proffered one of the others cheerfully. 

‘¢And I dethroned you!’’ said Miss Reynolds 
slowly. ‘‘Believe me, my dear, I wouldn’t 
have done it if I’d known. Although,’’ she 
added with brusque honesty, ‘‘I think you had 
a better part. You and-I will hardly be the 
fairies in our world, and I don’t really think 
we want to be.’’ 

It was hard to make Aunt Roxy see just 
what Abbie’s part had been; but Uncle Eben 
showed deeper penetration. 

‘*You were in it,’’ he said. ‘‘So what differ- 
ence does it make what part you had?’’ Uncle 
Eben had always taken a peculiar zest in ‘‘be- 
ing in things. ’’ Now he felt left out and lonely. 
He commended Abbie on the part she had as- 
sumed. ‘‘It was a good part, Abbie. And I 
liked your spirit, too!’’ 

The very next Sunday Uncle Eben, in his 
broadcloth and linen, came early across the 
road. Aunt Roxy sat stiffly at her window, 
with her Bible, her commentary and her 
church paper ready to her hand. 

‘Sister Roxy,’’ began Uncle Eben, ‘‘I take 
it you’re a woman of spirit. Have you spirit 
enough to come along with me to church this 
morning ?’’ 

‘*Eben,’’ said Aunt Roxana, ‘‘I always did 
think it was pure econtrariness and not spirit 
that made you stand out the way you did 
against the new site.’’ 

‘* And faction or no faction, it was you that 
was slighting yourself the worst way,’’ parried 
Uncle Eben. 

The Brewster spirit snapped in two pairs of 
Brewster eyes. Then Uncle Eben’s softened. 
‘It don’t say anything about spirit — just, 
‘Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise.’ I can make out 
to do that in spite of the Brewster spirit!’’ 

Aunt Roxy rose with a sort of tempered 
majesty ; but in her voice was all the happy: 
acquiescence of a child. ‘‘Wait till I get my 
bonnet and gloves, Eben.’’ The thought seemed , 
curiously to recur to her as she tied the strings: 
‘*Abbie’s a good child, if she ain’t all Brew- 
ster. ” . 

‘*She’s what I call a girl of spirit!’’ said 
Uncle Eben. And the two set off to church. 





them all. In the end they made palaver. It 
lasted all the day. Some were for killing the 
missionary ; others listened to Ogo and were 
afraid. At the finish it was agreed to give the 
white man a hut and to wait and watch. 

It was the most stirring thing that had ever 
come into Ajumba’s life. It was too wonderful 
and complicated for him to think about it. He 
would not have been astonished if the stars 
had fallen out of the sky, if the river had ceased 
to flow, and if the trees had turned upside down 
and stuck their roots into the air. All the vil- 
lage gabbled and chattered in awed tones. 

But there was one thing that Ajumba saw 
and understood — that Ogo-the-Lazy was a 
favorite with the white man and was aequir- 
ing strange clothes, even a wonderful garment 
called trousers that covered both legs. And 
every day the missionary cried out against the 
great juju, Ibigumbi, calling him a false god 
and his wizard priest a sham. But although 


the people trembled, the missionary could not | 


break their faith in Ibigumbi. After many days 
he saw that it was so. Then he cried aloud: 
‘*] will take this Ibigumbi from you! I see 
you will not hearken to my God while this 
abomination exists among you. Show me to 
this false god, and I will set him up in the com- 
pound of the trader for a mock and a scorn.’’ 
But the trail to the grove of the idol was 
known only to those who had taken the Ordeal, 


and they were sworn never to divulge it. The 
people trembled, for when the white man spoke 
he seemed to grow taller, his eyes sparkled, 
and his voice had a power that seemed to say 
he could do this thing. 

That was two days before the full moon, 
when Ajumba was to begin his Ordeal, which 
would last three days and three nights. At sun- 
set the wizard called him. Ajumba ran and got 
his spear; but when he reached the wizard’s 
hut in the forest the priest took the spear away. 

‘‘Son,’’ he said, ‘‘thy fight now is not with 
the flesh, but with the spirit. Useless is thy 
spear against the enemies thou must guard 
against. They are unseen and far more terrible 
than men enemies. Thou must purify thy body 
and thy thoughts, lest those evil enemies steal 
within you and take possession. ’’ 

Upon which he lighted a grass torch and 
led Ajumba away into the black forest. 

Ajumba followed him, trembling. The 
smoky, flickering torch lighted up grinning 
| skulls stuek high on tree trunks. From those 
| gruesome trail marks the wizard found the 
direction of the path, which ran in and out 
confusingly. Ajumba was entering ‘‘ Abambo’’ 
—ghostland. Sometimes a whole skeleton of a 
man suddenly loomed up in the light of the 
torch, and still they went on. At last they came 











columned aisles of a tremendous cathedral. 
Skulls grinned down in thousands from the 
trunks. So thick was the foliage high overhead 
that the moonlight could not penetrate it. 
Suddenly Ajumba was frozen with fear. The 
great juju, Ibigumbi, towered before him— 
as hideous and awful a figure as the wizard 
could make out of a seven-foot carved log and 
red ochre and alumbi chalk. The god was like 
an Indian’s totem pole, but shorter and bigger 
round. He had a long, curved nose, a wide- 
open, raging red mouth with awful teeth, 
which the wizard had extracted from a eroco- 
dile’s skull. Ajumba felt that he was in the 
presence of something terrible and awful. 
Then the wizard dragged a squawking 
rooster from under his robe and after wring- 
ing its neck cut it open. Splashing the blood 
over Ajumba’s body, he mumbled a rigmarole 
about the purifying wash of blood. Ajumba 
felt that something wonderful was happening 
to him. His savage soul became exalted. Yet 
all the time he was silently afraid. Then the 
wizard lighted a grass wick in a calabash of 
nut oil and put it on the ground and placed 
Ajumba so that the light fell on his face. He 
commanded him not to move until the oil 
burned out. Upon which he suddenly vanished. 
Ajumba was glad to have the juju light and 


to a grove of gigantic mahogany trees, with | feared the time when it should go out and leave 
aisles running away into the darkness like the | him in blackness. He was horribly afraid, but 





he did not show his fear, as civilized men do, 
with chattering teeth and blanched face; his 
fear manifested itself in a numbing, sickening 
sensation in his heart and stomach. The silence 
was horrible, but presently something more 
horrible than the silence came. The great juju, 
Tbigumbi, spoke in a voice that to Ajumba’s 
fear-distorted imagination seemed like thunder, 
but that in reality was merely the rascally 
wizard groaning through his hollowed log. 

The wizard had climbed up into the idol and 
was watching through its bored eyes the face 
of his victim—watching to see whether the 
novice was brave enough for a warrior’s paint 
and feathers or coward enough to be a slave 
toiler. He watched until the light flickered 
out; then he sneaked away to his hut and 
made himself cosy for the night, while poor 
Ajumba shivered through lonely hours that 
seemed each a whole month long. 

The blackness and the silence were like a 
tomb. Ajumba did not dare to sleep lest some 
watchful hovering spirit steal into his body 
while his own spirit was far off on a dream 
journey. If that should happen, Ajumba would 
be dispossessed of his own body and would 
have to stay in that grove evermore; Laila and 
the sun-dappled river and the hunting would 
be happinesses lost to him forever. He mum- 
bled all the charms and incantations that he 
knew, bowed his head to the ground a thousand 
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times before Ibigumbi and swore on his heart 
to bring the wizard a fish for a votive offering 
twice a week. 

So the long, long night dragged out its course. 
Day came, but its light scarcely penetrated the 
gloom of the forest. It was an awful day for 
Ajumba without food or water or sleep. A 
baboon high up a tree scolded him angrily for 
hours. It was female, and her nest was near by. 
Ajumba feared her, for she, too, was an evil 
spirit looking for a chance to steal his body. 

In the evening the wizard brought another 
ealabash of oil and a wick and resumed his 
wicked fun of gloating over. Ajumba’s face for 
signs of fear and horror; but he saw nothing 
- of: the sort there, and when the light flickered 
out he went back to his hut, leaving Ajumba 
to his awful vigil over Ibigumbi. 

Suddenly Ajumba pricked up his sharp ears. 
Something was coming through the forest— 
something or some one who had not learned to 
glide noiselessly. Twigs snapped under feet. 
Ajumba’s flesh crinkled and crept. Suppose 
it were an enemy of Ibigumbi? He crouched 
to the earth until his black body looked merely 
like a log or a mound. Then his eyes grew big. 
The Thing had one eye, a fearful eye that 
sent out a stream of light. Once the eye shone 
on the Thing’s legs, and he saw that it wore 
white trousers and shoes, like the missionary. 
Presently he saw that it was the missionary 
and that the fire eye was in his hand. Never 
having heard of a flash light, Ajumba was 
horribly frightened. But there was some one 
with the white man. Ah! It was Ogo-the-Lazy. 
Ogo had broken his solemn oath and was show- 
ing the missionary the way to Ibigumbi. Ogo 
had turned traitor to the gods of his forefathers. 

Fearful that the strange fire eye might dis- 
cover him, Ajumba crouched motionless; but 
the missionary went straight to the idol and 
laid hands on it. Ajumba expected to see him 
consumed with the god’s rage, but nothing of 
the sort happened. The white man pulled Ibi- 
gumbi down on his face, and then he took the 
head, and Ogo took the feet, and they lifted 
the idol to their shoulders and staggered away. 

To Ajumba that was a terrible thing. When 
the wizard should come and find Ibigumbi gone 
he would raise the assagai men and have him 
put to death, for was he not there to watch 
the god and see that no one did him harm? So 
he followed the missionary, hoping that when 
they passed the hut of the wizard he would 
come out and blast the despoilers with curses; 
but the wizard slept peacefully. And when 
they reached the huts all the village was sound 
asleep. Ajumba feared to cry an alarm because 
of the white man’s magic. His eyes bulged as 
he saw them put Ibigumbi in the river. Then 
the missionary tied a rope round the idol’s 
neck, and, after fastening the other end of the 
rope to a small canoe, into which he got with 
Ogo, they paddled away. Then Ajumba re- 
membered the awful threat of the missionary 
to set Ibigumbi up in the trader’s compound 
to be a mark of scorn and derision. 

He did not know anything else to do than to 
follow the idol. He slipped into the river and 
with a noiseless, powerful breast stroke swam 
after the canoe. The paddlers had their backs 
to him, but the moon made the river white as 
silver and showed up his black head too plainly, 
if they should happen to look back to see how 
it fared with Ibigumbi. So he sneaked up along- 
side the idol and discovered that it was con- 
cave—a half log hollowed. He glided under, 
turned on his back, clutched the sides, and 
found breathing holes in the idol’s eyes. Thus 
he made the paddlers take him along. 

It was an awful familiarity to take with a 
god, and only a really great hero would have 
dared to take it. When they arrived at the trad- 
ing station the white man left Ogo to guard 
the idol and went up to the trader’s house. 
Ajumba sneaked across the compound and 
concealed himself on the veranda. He saw the 
white trader get out of his strange bed and 
listen to the missionary’s story. 

‘“*T have brought down Ibigumbi,’’ the mis- 
sionary said proudly. 

‘*What!’’ shrieked the trader. ‘‘You fool! 
Ibigumbi is the most powerful juju in the delta. 
The natives make pilgrimages to him from 
everywhere. There’!l be trouble to pay. We shall 
hear the war drums as soon as it is discovered. 
I’ve been here twelve moons trying to establish 
friendly relations with them. You’ ve undone all 
my work in one night! You’ll have to get Ibi- 
gumbi back before your trick is discovered. ’’ 

‘*T will not! ’’ thundered the missionary. 
‘*Do you put trade before the gospel ?’’ 

‘‘This means war!’’ the trader shouted an- 
grily. ‘‘ They’1l loot this station, and that means 
a punitive expedition and bloodshed and the 
burning of villages and a riot of trouble for 
many moons. Can’t you go slow and win ’em 
away from idolatry with tact and patience?’’ 

‘*‘What I have done I have done,’’ the mis- 
sionary answered stubbornly. 

Ajumba did not understand what they said, 
but he saw it was going to be a long palaver, 


head. Hurrying back to the canoe, he found 
hands at Ogo’s fat throat. 


‘*Tf you make ery, I will choke you dead!’’ 
he hissed. ‘‘ Take a paddle!’’ 


Tremblingly the frightened Ogo took a | 
paddle, while Ajumba seized the other one and | all of their colonies — such as 








cosms of the ideal 
and that suited an idea he had taken into his | 
| Junkers hoped, by fighting a 
Ogo-the-Lazy half dozing. He flung his sinewy | 
| not only the inhabitants of the 


with powerful strokes drove the canoe to mid- 
stream and towed the idol back to the village. 

Dawn was tipping the tops of the palms 
when they neared the village, which was in a 
great uproar. It was as if a beehive had been 
overturned. They could hear the people shout- 
ing and groaning and shrieking. The desecra- 
tion of Ibigumbi had been discovered. 

Ogo trembled violently. ‘‘If you denounce 
me, Ajumba, they will kill me!’’ he cried. 

But Ajumba had other ideas. ‘‘ How much did 
the Greedy One demand for Laila?’’ he asked. 

‘*T wo hands of salt, two colored cottons, an 
open-shut knife and twice my fingers of brass 
rods. ” 

‘*Then you shall pay me that for my silence, ’’ 
said Ajumba. ‘‘Also, your wives shall build 
me a hut. And you shall no more covet Laila.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, yes!’’ Ogo eagerly agreed. 

‘*Very well. Now you shall take off your 














fine clothes and swim the river, or the people 
will say, ‘What has Ogo been doing? Where 
has Ogo-the-Lazy been?’ ’’ 

Ogo saw the sense of that and took off the 
trousers he was so proud in, and the white 
man’s shoes. Then he slipped over the side of 
the canoe and swam for the bank, just before 
they came to a bend in the river. Ajumba 
paddled on round the bend and came into full 
view from the village. Then the people raised 
a still greater uproar. The assagai men ran for 
their weapons. And all voices cursed Ajumba, 
and above all was the thunder of the wizard. 
Then Ajumba made signs to them and pointed 
to Ibigumbi behind his canoe. At that the 
people ran into the river, crying out their 
astonishment, and could scarce believe their 
ears when Ajumba stood up in the canoe and 
related how the missionary had broken in on 
his vigil and stolen the great juju, and how 





he had followed the canoe in the river—a mar- 
velous story. He was a great hero. The chief 
offered him his own smoking pipe. The women 
pressed him to accept yam and mealies; but 
Ajumba pushed through them and singled out 
the Greedy One. 

‘*O N’dunga!”’ he said. ‘‘Ogo-the-Lazy must 
this day pay me two hands of salt, two colored 
cottons, an open-shut knife and twice my 
fingers of brass rods. I pay them to you. Con- 
tract with me for Laila that when she is of age 
she be my wife.’’ 

‘Tt is sol’? grunted the Greedy One, well 
pleased to have for son-in-law the hero who 
had saved the great juju, Ibigumbi. He called 
for Laila, and she came running like a fawn. 

‘*O daughter, ’’ he said, ‘‘thou art contracted 
to Ajumba.”’ 

Laila looked at Ajumba and smiled, and 
Ajumba no more was miserable. 














GERMAN COLONIAL POSSESSIONS BEFORE THE WAR 


GERMANY AND_ IIS 


OLONIES 


difference between the colonial policies of 

Great Britain and Germany was that of 
a highly placed American official in the Philip- 
pines—a man whose decade and more of experi- 
ence in ‘‘humoring slowly toward the light’’ 
the Ilgorot, Tagalog and Moro, gave him ample 
right to pass upon the work of others. 

‘“*The principal thing that differentiates the 
colonial policy of England from that of Ger- 
many,’” he said one evening as we paced 
to and fro together under the awnings on the 
poop of the little Luzon coaster that was taking 
us back from the east coast to Manila, ‘‘is 
that the former is a really sincere attempt to 
carry the ‘white man’s burden,’ whereas the 
latter, far from being calculated to lighten the 
burden of the black man, seems to have as its 
main end the shifting of the white man’s load 
to the black man’s shoulders. If I were a 
Briton, I should ask nothing better than that 
my country be judged by what it had done in 
its colonies; if I were a German, I could ask 
for nothing more damning than a judgment 
based upon that same criterion.’’ 


"Tar best definition I ever heard of the 


GERMAN WAYS WITH THE NATIVES 


HOSE words were spoken almost ex- 
actly three years before the outbreak of 
the great war, and that struggle has given 

us ample fresh criteria upon which judgment 
of the German nation may be based; but I 
still have grave doubts whether the German 
has done anything more cynically brutal in the 
hot blood of what he has called a fight for life 
than he perpetrated in his colonies as the con- 
sequence of cold-blooded calculation in the 
years that he was preparing for the world 
battle between might and right. To have 
known the Germans who seized Tsingtau was 
to know the Germans who invaded Belgium; 
to have known the inner history of how the 
Herero Rebellion originated and was put down 
was to understand the minds that planned 
the massacres of Louvain. To a person with 
even my Own comparatively superficial 
knowledge of the German overseas col- 
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Samoa, New Guinea, the Caro- 
lines, the Kameruns, East and , 
Southwest Africa—were so completely isolated | 
made it easy for those governing them to do | 
very largely as they pleased without the rest | 
of the world’s being much the wiser. Although 
occasional travelers spoke or wrote of unspeak- 
able brutalities that German authorities prac- 
ticed on the natives, the thing was too far from 
the daily life of the ordinary American or Eng- 
lishman to make much impression upon him. 
Indeed, no more cynically sinister example of 
Teutonic subtlety has been brought to light 
since the war than the revelation of the manner 
in which the German propagandists provided 
‘*stalking horses’’ in the form of ‘‘tropical 
atrocities’’ in the rubber regions of the Amazon 
and the Congo in order to distract the world’s 
attention from the incalculably worse brutali- 
ties that were already a commonplace in their 
own colonies. 

That the designs of Germany upon both the 
Congo and Brazil were a matter of common 
knowledge, taken in conjunction with the fact 
that the two Britons responsible for the so- 
called ‘‘revelations’’ were subsequently con- 
victed under the Defense of the Realm Act,— 
one of them, Roger Casement, paying the 
death penalty,—shows the manner in which 
one imperialistic scheme of the Junkers was | 
made to subserve another and dovetail into it, | 
and the kind of tools with which they were 
working for many years before they unmasked 
themselves at Armageddon. If the world had 





known what has been going on for twenty-five | 
years in overseas colonies of Germany, it would | 
have been taken less by surprise in August, 1914. | 

The Germans knew well that, in their treat- 
ment of the natives in their colonies, they 
were revealing to the world far more of their 
true nature than they cared to reveal, until 
they were in a position either to snap their 
fingers under the nose of the world or to put a 
jack-booted heel upon its neck. 

As a consequence, every conceivable obsta- 
cle was provided to prevent foreign travelers 
from gaining their information at first- 
hand, and German colonial officials them- | 





onies little that the German did in the 4 selves kept as close-mouthed as clams | 
course of the war came as a a Wes on any subjects likely to indi- 
surprise. — — 





In the sense that all of the 
people in them were subject to 
the absolute will of the govern- 
ing class, the German colonies 
might be considered as micro- 
Prussian 
state — the kind to which the 


magazine 


successful world war, to reduce 


conquered nations but also the 
proletariat of the Central Pow- 
ers themselves. The fact that 
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cate what they were really aim- | 
ing at. In a good many months | 
spent in one German colony or 
another, the only official whom | 
I ever heard express himself | 
freely was a Prussian officer | 
who was some kind of native | 
labor commissioner in South- | 
west Africa, and his loquacity 
was largely owing to the fact 
that on a journey his safari 
had deserted him—because of | 
his brutality. 
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the way of bringing Kultur to the Dark Con- 
tinent than from all the other officials I talked 
with put together. Not that German colonial 
officials—and especially the higher ones—were 
at all disinclined to talk of the aims of their 
country; quite the contrary. But their talk 
was always the ‘‘glittering generalities’’ and 
‘*higher ideals’’ sort of stuff that was belied 
by things I was constantly seeing. 


THE CROWN PRINCE TALKS 


HE well-known Dr. Dernburg, whom I 
once met in Dar es Salaam, assured me 
that the railway to Tanganyika, which 
I had just observed to be bristling with biock- 
houses from end to end, and which ran through 
untilled veldt and jungle all the way from the 
coast to the great inland lake, was a classic 
example of what Germany intended to do in 
the way of ‘peaceful penetration’’ in all of 
its colonies, and that within a year the rail- 
way was expected to justify its existence com- 
mercially. As that was the line which later 
became the backbone of military resistance, 
perhaps Dernburg was right in saying that its 
construction was an example of the German 
method of ‘‘peaceful penetration. ’’ 

Insincerity and bluff seemed to me to be the 
chief characteristics of the higher German colo- 
nial officials ; brutality and sullenness of temper 
that of the lower. The younger engineers 
engaged in railway construction, reclamation 
work and similar activities were often a more 
likable lot, and so, net infrequently, were 
some of the swarming army of ‘‘doctors’’ and 
‘*professors’’ engaged in multifarious scientific 
investigations. Few of those men, however, 
were permanent cogs in the colonial machine. 

With the exception of the Southwest African 
official mentioned above, the only Teuton whom 
I ever heard speak with absolute candor re- 
garding the treatment of natives in German 
colonies was the former Crown Prince Fred- 
erick William. I chanced to see something of 
him during his visit to India, and some of his 
comments on certain events in the Melanesian 
dependencies of his country proved vastly illu- 
minating. I had found the prince consumed 
with interest concerning the progress his people 
were making in those of their Pacific Island 
colonies that I had recently visited, and it was 
to his very palpable desire to pump infor- 
mation from me that I owed several hours of 
conversation with him, the edification of which 
would not otherwise have fallen to my lot. 

It was late in the afternoon of a day spent 
in shooting panthers from elephants in Rajpu- 
tana that the crown prince sent to my tent to 
ask that I join him for tea and a talk about the 
German Pacific colonies. What incited my royal 


From him I léarned more of | inquisitor to a free expression of his mind was 
what Germany hoped to do in| a reply I made to a question he put me about 
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New Guinea. Which of the three political divi- 
sions of that island, he asked, impressed me as 
being the most progressive and prosperous? 
Although neither prosperity nor progress is a 
term you would have chosen to describe con- 
ditions in New Guinea at that time, I made 
the best reply possible in the circumstances by 
saying that, if the criterion of judgment were 
to be the contentment, physical well-being, 
and economic usefulness of the native, I should 


rate British New Guinea first, Dutch New | 


Guinea an indifferent second, and German 
New Guinea a very bad third. 

It was not a courtier-like answer, but we 
were in camp, not in court, and, moreover, 
Frederick William had made a point of asking 
that I should give him perfectly frank replies 
to his questions. 

‘* ‘No bluff, now,’ as you Yankees say,’’ he 
had declared. ‘‘Give me the ‘straight goods.’ ’”’ 
Both expressions, as he admitted with a grin, 
he had picked up from a ‘‘neat little filly from 
Kentucky,’’ whom he had met at Ostend the 
preceding summer. Frederick William was very 
proud of his easy familiarity with American 
and British slang. 

The crown prince, in spite of his undenia- 
ble personal courage, of which I personally saw 
several instances in the course of his Indian 
visit, is far from being a ‘‘good sport,’’ and 
on that occasion he made no pretense of hiding 
his annoyance. Because, however, there were 
several other matters on which he wished to 
pump me, he evidently thought it best not 
to vent his spleen on me at the moment. That 
befell subsequently, I may add, although in 
circumstances that have no special bearing on 
my present subject. 

Tapping his boot with his riding whip,—he 
had topped off his morning of hunting with an 
afternoon of polo,—the prince sat in a sort of 
spoiled-child petulance for a minute or two, 
before he burst out with: 

‘‘Doubtless you’re right. I’ve had hints of 
the same thing myself from private reports. 
It’s all due to the pater’s unwarranted inter- 
ference in something he knows nothing about. 
Old X ”*_he mentioned the previous gov- 
ernor of German New Guinea by name—‘‘has 
forgotten more about handling Papuans than 
the pater ever knew. The pater has put his 
foot in it every time he has moved in our 
Pacific colonies. ’’ 

The crown prince speaks excellent English, 
but on that Indian visit he seemed to be mak- 
ing an especial effort to use as much slang as 
possible. I have quoted his exact language as 
nearly as I can recollect it. 

Frederick William went on to give me a 
spirited and approving account of the manner 
in which a German colonist near Herbertshohe 
had put an end to raids on his yam patch. 
The man had planted on each corner post of 
the inclosure the frizzly head of a Papuan 
bushman who had been shot in the act of 
making off with the succulent tubers. He con- 
cluded with the dogmatic assertion that the 
only way to handle the black man was to ‘‘bleed 
him white.’’ 

I had the temerity to reply that, from what 
I had seen and heard, the more old X—— con- 
tinued to forget of what he thought he knew 
about handling Papuans the better it would 
be for German colonial prospects in New 
Guinea. My remark threw the crown prince 
into another fit of sulks. It is only fair to say 

- that the ‘‘interference’’ of which he was so 
unfilially censorious consisted of measures cal- 
culated slightly—but only slightly—to mitigate 
the brutal repressiveness toward the natives 
that had characterized the German administra- 
tion of New Guinea from the outset. Indeed, 
the one bright spot in the brief but bloody an- 
nals of German overseas colonization was the 
six or eight years’ régime of the broad-minded 
and humane Dr. Solf — subsequently colonial 
secretary and foreign secretary —in Samoa. 
That tiny and comparatively unimportant 
Pacific outpost was the single German colony 
in which I found the natives treated with any- 
thing that approached the humane considera- 
tion that the British, French and Americans 
extend so universally to the dark-skinned races. 

Dr. Solf was the only German colonial ad- 
ministrator to whom it would not have been 
the sheerest mockery to apply the term human- 
itarian, and yet, good as his intentions un- 
doubtedly were, between the Junkers over him 
in Potsdam and the Junker tools under him 
overseas, there was no marked mitigation of 
brutality in the colonies during the years of 
his secretaryship. If anything, I found con- 
ditions in that respect worse in German East 
Africa when I traversed it in 1912 than on the 
occasion of my first visit in 1906. The German 
would have to be born again before he would 
be capable of making the ‘‘places in the sun’’ 
to which he so fondly aspired anything else 
than plague spots, so far as the natives inhabit- 
ing them are concerned. 

History has shown that certain white races 
are far better fitted temperamentally for under- 
taking the trusteeship of the black than others 
are, and of these the success of the Anglo- 
Saxon has been as conspicuous as the failure 
of the Teuton has been. The Latin, always 
humane and well-intentioned, but perhaps less 
patient than the Anglo-Saxon in dealing with 
‘‘sloth and heathen folly,’’ stands somewhere 
between the two as a colonizer. British success 














is founded on an ingrained sense of fair play 
—the inheritance of a sport-loving people— 
and a broad tolerance of the beliefs and a pro- 
found respect for the rights of others. The 
ultimate success of Great Britain was founded 
on those qualities and on what it had learned 
through its past failures. It has never repeated 
the mistake that cost it America, and it has 
never lost another colony. 

The experience of America as a colonizer— 
little as most Americans realize it—has been 
as brilliant as it is brief, for not even England 
has ever accomplished in less than two decades 
so much as we have accomplished in the Philip- 
pines. In many respects what we have done in 
that archipelago constitutes one of the most 
brilliant chapters of our recent history; and I 
am frank to admit that I have felt far prouder 
of being an American while going over an 
experiment station in Luzon or a school in 
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Come on, girls, get fat; 
You canjt go home like that. 


(CC sins in ta their doggerel, six 
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girls in bathing suits skipped up 
the path from the pier. The senior 
councilor at Camp Mattawa smiled— 
they were such healthy-looking girls. 

‘‘O Miss Erwin!’’ they cried as soon as they 
came up. ‘‘We passed the canoe test!’’ 

‘* All of you?’’ she asked, delighted, for she 
knew how hard they had been working to win 
that most coveted privilege—the free use of 
the canoes. 

‘*All except Esther,’’ said Harriet Mason 
after a perceptible pause, and the girls looked 
back to where Esther was following, alone. 

**Oh, I am sorry!’’ said Miss Erwin. ‘‘She 
was counting on it so.’’ 

‘*She touched Nancy,’’ said Harriet. ‘‘Of 
course that’s against the rules. ’’ 

Miss Erwin looked at Nancy, who was stand- 
ing a little sulkily at one side. 

‘*How did that happen, Nancy ?’’ she said. 

‘*She didn’t have to!’’ muttered Nancy, and 
the six girls, going on to their tents, left Miss 
Erwin to give what comfort she might to the 
girl who had failed in the test. 

There were so many treacherous spots in the 
lake, which was in reality the enlargement of 
a river, that Mrs. Delancey, the head of the 
camp, had established strict rules for the canoe- 
ists of Mattawa Camp, and the test that ad- 
mitted the girls to the ranks was unusually 
severe. The girls must remain in the water, 
swimming or floating, without touching any 



















Mindanao than I ever have been while listen- 
ing to a Congressional debate in the Capitol at 
Washington. 

But if we will look a little deeper, we shall 
find that our success in the Philippines was 
founded upon the exercise of that same sense of 
fair play and the same tolerance of the beliefs 
of others upon which the British colonial edifice 
is reared. Indeed, perhaps of all that was 
bequeathed Americans by their English pro- 
genitors those legacies were the most priceless. 
Whether America is to have a voice and a hand 
in the administration of tropical Africa need 
not be considered at this moment. For the 
present it is at least settled that Germany shall 
never again find place there. The nation that 
would civilize the black man by bleeding him 
white has been expelled from the Garden, and 
the power of the Allies interposes as the Angel 
with the Flaming Sword to bar his return. 


aid, since there were always in- 
structors near enough to give aid 
if necessary. Esther had put her hand 
on Nancy’s shoulder, and her failure 
in the test was thus a double disgrace. 

Esther was a new girl at Mattawa 
Camp, and, unlike all the other girls, 
she was to be there only half of the season. 
Mrs. Delancey had made a special arrangement 
in her case; there was very little money in 
Esther’s home, and even the tuition for half 
the season meant strict economy, so that Mrs. 
Delancey had welcomed her and had tried to 
do what she could to make the girl’s short 
stay a pleasant one. It had not been an easy 
task, however. More than two weeks had 
passed, and no one had yet been able to pen- 
etrate the new girl’s unresponsive shyness. 

The girls at Camp Mattawa did not know 
that Esther was missing for the first summer 
in five years the long, adventurous canoe trip 
in Maine with the father who was no longer 
to be her constant comrade and playfellow. 
They did not know how earnestly, for her 
mother’s sake, she was trying to tit into the 
camp life, which was so different from the 
wild, free camping that she had loved. Now 
that she was not to be permitted to handle the 
craft with which she was most skilled, it was 
doubtful whether the girls would discover the 
real Esther Wilson before she left the camp. 

Esther, dressing in her tent, could hear the 
whispered comments of her tent mates, and hot 
tears burned her eyes. 


Miss Erwin was troubled. ‘‘If she would 


ESTHER, FORGETTING THE BAN, STOOD UP SUDDENLY IN THE BOW 
OF THE BOAT AND DIVED INTO THE WATER 


support or any person, for twenty-five minutes. 
The tests were given twice in the summer; 
once early, for the new girls and those who 
had failed the year before, and again in the 


middle of the season, for those who had im- 


proved in their swimming during the first 
month at camp. There were no second trials, 
and camp sentiment among the girls made it a 
point of honor not to call on another girl for 





only admit that she was tired,’’ she said to 
Mrs. Delancey. ‘‘ But she will say nothing, and 
Nancy, of course, is very unwilling to mention 
the subject at all.’’ 

‘*It is hard on Nancy,’’ said Miss Gray, the 
swimming teacher ; ‘‘but I was surprised that 
Nancy held out. She has a very feeble stroke. ’’ 

‘*Still Esther distinctly says she touched her ; 
I don’t see how Nancy could be blamed at all. ”’ 











‘Of course not,’’ said Mrs. Delancey. ‘‘No, 
Iam sorry to admit it, but I am afraid Esther 
Wilson is not an altogether successful camper. ’’ 

Ignorant of the stir that she had made among 
officials and girls alike, Esther meanwhile 
went quietly on her unobtrusive way. She en- 
joyed thoroughly her hour in the water and 
was practicing her stroke for the long-distance 
race. It would be strength rather than speed 
that would win, and her speed she was sure 
of. No one paid much attention to her until 
two weeks later, when the lists were posted 
for the events. Esther signed for almost every- 
thing and began working on her fancy dives. 

Miss Erwin was watching the younger girls 
form the camp ‘‘M’’ in the shallow water, 
when she saw Esther take a long, graceful, 
backward dive. Miss Gray saw it, too. 

‘*Is it wise to let her go in for the races, 
Miss Erwin,’’ she said in perplexity, ‘‘when 
she has failed in a twenty-five-minute endur- 
ance test?’’ 

‘*It wouldn’t prevent her from diving or 
from the dashes, I should think. ’’ 

‘*But she has signed for the long distance. ’’ 

Miss Erwin’s eyes opened wide. ‘‘Why, 
there’s been no ruling, but it’s always been 
implied that only those who had passed the 
canoe test could go in for that race. I shall see 
Mrs. Delancey.’’ 

Mrs. Delancey did not hesitate. 

‘*She must not enter that race,’’ she said 
when the senior councilor had explained the sit- 
uation. ‘‘We can’t take the risk, since she won’t 
explain about the test. Why, she may have 
had a cramp in the water for all we know.’’ 

Miss Erwin shifted the responsibility of 
breaking the news to Mrs. Delancey’s shoul- 
ders, for she knew that it was going to be very 
hard for Esther, and she secretly believed that 
the girl was misunderstood. So it was in Mrs. 
Delancey’s office that Esther heard the words 
that -shattered all the castles she had been 
building. 

‘*But, Mrs. -Delancey,’’ she cried, ‘‘a boat 
goes along with the girls all the way, so how 
could there be any danger? And I shan’t give 
out, truly.’’ 

‘‘Why did you give out in the canoe test, 
then ?”’ 

‘*T didn’t give out; I—only thought —’’ 

‘‘What made you think so?’’ 

Esther parried the question, 
Delancey brought her sharply back. 

‘¢Answer me, Esther,’’ she said, and her 
voice was unusually stern. 

Esther considered. It was evident that she 
had to say something. 

‘*T really can’t tell you; I might as well call 
it a—sort of—cramp,’’ she said lamely. 

‘*Esther! And you have been going into the 
water every day! Why, you might have one 
any time!’’ 

‘Oh, but I never did before, and I don’t 
think I ever shall again!’’ exclaimed Esther, 
horrified at the thought that Mrs. Delancey 
had taken her words literally, but determined 
not to tell what actually had happened. 

The camp head had one great fear—cramps. 
Very likely, Mrs. Delancey said to herself, 
Esther was concealing a dangerous weakness. 
Moreover, she felt that the girl was not telling 
the whole truth. In vain Esther pleaded, and 
finally Mrs. Delancey lost patience. 

‘*I’m very sorry, Esther,’’ she said, ‘‘but, 
since you’re not willing to tell me just exactly 
what the trouble was, I must ask you not to 
enter the water at all during the rest of your 
stay here. It’s only a week,’’ she added, glanc- 
ing at the calendar, ‘‘and I shall ask you to 
go earlier if you do not obey. 

‘*You may go in the rowboats or the 
launch,’’ she added kindly, seeing how keen 
was the girl’s disappointment, ‘‘but only if a 
councilor is with you; and we will try to make 
it pleasant for you on land.’’ 

But to Esther that promise brought no com- 
fort, and she hastily sought the solitude of the 
woods behind the camp, where she often stole 
away to be quiet. It was Nancy who held her 
every thought. Nancy was not a new girl. She 
would come back the next year and the next 
and would be able to live down a fault that 
must otherwise stand forever against Esther’s 
name. Everyone knew and accepted Nancy’s 
weaknesses and loved her in spite of them. 
They would forgive her for this. 

Esther thought of all the loving sacrifice that 
had made her month at camp possible, and of 
the high hopes and anticipations that had filled 
the month preceding. She drew a long breath. 
She could not disappoint her mother. She 
would go to Nancy and ask her to tell Mrs. 
Delancey how it had happened that Esther 
had failed in the canoe test. 

But Nancy refused. ‘‘You didn’t need to 
come when I called. I only lost my breath for 
a minute, and besides I’m not: going to give 
up my canoe privileges just before the trip 
to-morrow. If you’d wanted to tel], why didn’t 
you do it when it happened ?’’ 

Esther had forgotten the water trip. Of 
course Nancy would not want to give that up. 
She would wait until it was over and then, 
perhaps, she would tell Mrs. Delancey herself. 

As, heavy-hearted, she laid away her bath- 
ing suit in the very bottom of her trunk, Miss 
Erwin came in and invited her to go on the 
trip in her rowboat. Esther accepted gratefully ; 
she did not know that the councilor was going 


but Mrs. 
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that way herself in order to make sure that 
Esther enjoyed herself. 

The rowboats had an hour’s start on the 
canoes since they must go by more roundabout 
ways, and Miss Erwin’s boat, with three girls 
in blouses, took the lead: They rowed by 
turns; but when they came to the islands, 
where the currents ran strong, Miss Erwin 
herself took the oars. Gladys Johnson was in 
the bow seat, keeping watch for rocks and 
shoals, and the other two girls enjoyed the 
glimpses they had of the little wooded islands. 

They were passing a spot where the rhodo- 
dendrons had not yet ceased to bloom and were 
exclaiming over their beauty when Esther 
saw suddenly a rock rising just ahead. Gladys 
was pointing eagerly at some birds that had 
suddenly risen, and Miss Erwin could not see. 

‘*Left oar!’’ called Esther sharply, and Miss 
Erwin turned the boat just in time to pass the 
rock that jutted out dangerously near. 

‘‘Why, Gladys,’’ said Miss Erwin, ‘‘where 
were your eyes?’’ 

‘“*T forgot,’’ said Gladys contritely ; but Miss 
Erwin, who was particular about matters of 
duty, had the two girls change places. 

‘*‘We ought to meet the canoes round that 
bend, for we’ve made good time,’’ said Miss 
Erwin. ‘‘Keep watch for them, Esther, and 
we’ll give the camp cheer first.’’ 

As they rounded the bend they saw the line 
of canoes coming up through the narrow space 
between the island and the mainland. It was 
a pretty sight. The girls plied the paddles 
rhythmically to the tune of an old camp song. 

The canoeists looked up as the girls in the 
rowboats cheered, and the first canoe spurted 
ahead to meet them. Esther saw that Nancy 
was in front. Her eyes were on the rowboats, 
and she was laughing excitedly, apparently 
without thought of the sunken log that showed 
its black end just above the surface directly 
ahead. Miss Erwin said something sharply. 

‘*Snag ahead!’’ called Esther, making a 
megaphone of her hands; but no one seemed to 
notice, and the canoe struck the log bow on. 
Naney, alarmed by the jar, leaned slightly out, 
and the canoe turned turtle. Two of the girls 
came up clinging to the overturned canoe, but 
Nancy, losing her head, struck out for the open 
water, aimlessly battling to keep herself afloat. 

At that moment Esther, forgetting the ban, 
stood up suddenly in the bow of the boat and 
dived into the water. Miss Erwin was too 
startled to do anything except call vainly for 
her to return. Esther’s stroke was powerful, 
swift and regular. She did not seem hampered 
by the camp costume she wore, and she swam 
through the whirling eddies with only a slight 
slackening of speed. She came upon Nancy 
before anyone else had made much headway. 

Nancy had swallowed a good deal of water 
and was thoroughly frightened. She battled 
with Esther as she had battled with the waves, 
but Esther was trained. She held Nancy at 
arm’s length until the struggling girl became 
limp; then she seized her by the shoulders and, 
turning on her back, swam toward the boat. 
When they came alongside, Miss Erwin pulled 
in the oars and helped to lift the half-uncon- 
scious girl into the boat. 

Esther started away, but Miss Erwin called: 

‘*Come into the boat, Esther! You must be 
all worn-out. ’’ 

‘That didn’t take twenty-five minutes, I’m 
sure,’’ said Esther, with a laugh. ‘‘ Besides, 
you are overloaded, and since I’m in now 
please let me have one good swim out of it.’’ 

So saying, she set out for shore. On the way 
in she spied a paddle floating off, and, having 
rescued it, she thought of the overturned canoe. 
One of the other rowboats had picked up the 
two other girls, and so Esther made for the 
abandoned canoe and towed it ashore. 

The frightened Nancy was being wrapped in 
warm blankets and a fire was already under 
way when Esther arrived with the canoe. 

‘*That feels good,’’ she said, stretching her 
hands to the flames and ignoring the words of 
praise. ‘‘I’ll dry off as soon as this fire gets a 
little more headway. ’’ 

Miss Erwin, coming up from behind, folded 
a sweater over Esther’s shoulders. As she did 
so, she bent over and smiled. Esther, all ret- 
icence gone, smiled back joyously. 

‘‘Nancy has, told me,’’ said Miss Erwin 
quietly. ‘‘You are to go on in her place while 
I take her back to camp.’’ 

Esther was very happy all day. At sunset 
they landed their canoes and camped for the 
night where only the ery of the whippoorwill 
and the hoot of the night owl came to break 
the silence. They sat talking by the camp fire, 
and before she knew it Esther was relating tales 
of her adventures in the Maine woods and find- 
ing herself the centre of a group that suddenly 
seemed to be composed of very dear friends. 

It was Nancy who stood waving excitedly as 
the canoes filed up to the home pier, and it was 
Nancy who carried Esther’s share of pans and 
blankets to the tents. It was Nancy, too, who 
lowered her eyes and begged forgiveness. 

‘*And Mrs. Delancey’s written your mother 
you’re to stay all the rest of the summer, 
Esther, ’’ she finally said, ‘‘and she says she 
guesses she knows who’s going to win the long- 
distance race next Wednesday. ’’ 

Esther smiled and kissed her. 

‘*Mother will be so glad to have me stay!’’ 
she said joyfully. ‘‘And I’m so glad, too!’’ 





STONE 


Chapter Four, in which 


HEN the two watchers gained their 

cranny on top of the grout heap, the 

snow had stopped falling, and it was 
growing colder. The wind was tossing the tree 
tops. High up on the mountain side two trees, 
rubbing against each other, squeaked dolefully. 
Overhead the stars shone steely 
bright. Shivering, the boys 
wrapped themselves in their t 
blankets and snuggled close to- 
gether with rifles handy. 

**Don’t shoot unless you just 
have to,’’ Horace whispered. 
‘*These fellows don’t dare hurt 
us; all they’re trying to do is 
to keep us from getting out the 
stone. If we can hold out till 
morning, the water will be low 
enough for us to work. It was 
going down fast when I meas- 
ured it just now, and the ledge 
was only eight feet under- 
water. ’’ 

For a time they sat in silence. 
Far away in the woods an owl 
hooted, and near by another 
answered. The call passed back 
and forth several times. As they 
sat back to back watching in 
all directions, Charley suddenly 
nudged Horace and whispered 
excitedly : 

**Quick! Look down by the 
camp! What is that light?’’ 

Breathlessly they gazed at the 
camp. Intervening brush and 
trees obstructed their view 
somewhat, but a sudden flare 
of light blazed high. 

‘*T’m going down there! ’’ 
said Charley, clutching his rifle. 
‘*Wallace maybe in trouble. ’’ 

Horace pulled him back.‘‘ No, 
you don’t! It’s a dodge to get 
us away from the pipe!’’ 

The boys watched intently, 
but they could see nothing ex- 
cept the formless blot against 
the thicket. They heard a sub- 
dued rustling, and then the 
sound of a heavy body falling 
to the ground. A second later 
they heard the branches of a 
tree shake. 

Just as the light was dying 
away, the camp door opened 
and Wallace ran out. 

‘*Drop it and get out of here!’’ he shouted. 

There was a crashing in the underbrush and 
the sound of drumming feet as the mysterious 
marauder and his pursuer crossed a patch of 
rock blown free from snow. 

‘*What on earth does this all mean ?’’ cried 
Charley, peering into the gloom. ‘‘Why didn’t 
he holler for help? Where is he?’’ 

A flicker of light blazed up again, this time 
behind the shack. 

‘*There it is again!’’ whispered Charley. 
‘See that! It’s getting bigger. Look!’’ 

A sheet of flame had suddenly roared up the 
rear of the building. Horace held Charley by 
the arm. 

‘*Don’t you think of going down there— 
you’re just as likely to shoot Wallace as not 
out there in the dark! He’ll shout if he’s in 
trouble. Wait!’’ 

**T can’t wait!’’ Charley cried, struggling to 
free himself. ‘‘If it were your brother, do you 
suppose you’d stand here doing nothing?’’ 

‘*Listen!’’ said Horace. 

Some one was running toward the shack. 
Suddenly Wallace burst into the open and ran 
full speed into the camp. 

‘*Of all the fools!’’ gasped Horace. ‘‘What 
do you suppose he’s up to!’’ 

‘I’m going right down there!’’ cried Char- 
ley and, tearing himself loose, raced toward 
the burning structure. 

In a second Wallace came out of the door 
like a shot; the clumsy sled was bouncing after 
him, with their ammunition and all the camp 
gear that he had gathered together piled upon 
it. Charley ran to meet him, and the two 
brothers dashed for the grout pile together. 

‘*Good boy!’’ whooped Horace. ‘‘Up here 
with you! Now let them come on!’’ He helped 
them up the steep side. ‘‘ Hoo-ray!’’ he 
shouted, brandishing his rifle. 

Suddenly he threw the weapon to his shoul- 
der and emptied the magazine into the woods 
at random. As the crashing echoes died away, 
they all stood, listening. The brush just over 
the edge of the dump crashed as if some one 
were running off. 

‘*Sounds like two men!’’ said Horace after a 
moment. ‘‘I didn’t have any idea of shooting 
at anyone. I was just celebrating, that’s all.’’ 

‘*We’ll have to stand guard over that pipe 
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every minute,’’ said Wallace, with conviction. 
**Tf we don’t, we’re dished for fair.’’ 
**Didn’t I tell you?’’ cried Horace. ‘‘ Didn’t 
I say we’d have to look out! They’ve played 
their last trick to get us away from here. 
What on earth did you run into the woods for?’’ 
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.THE TRAIL LED IN AMONG THE TITANIC BOULDERS, TWIST- 
ING, TURNING BACK AND FORTH, WITH EVERY 


CHANCE FOR AN AMBUSCADE 


‘*They stole our venison,’’ Wallace said. ‘‘I 
saw somebody after it and threw out some birch 
bark, but it went out before I got back with 
the rifle. ’’ 

‘*It made them a good light to get away 
with!’’ Charley exclaimed. ‘‘If you’d —’’ 

‘*Kasy enough to tell what to do,’’ inter- 
rupted Wallace. ‘‘Keep still and let me tell 
this! I went after them, but the brush was so 
thick that I got lost right away. I was looking 
round trying to see where I was, when all of 
a sudden the fire blazed up.’’ 

‘‘While you were gone,’’ put in Charley, 
‘*they slipped in behind you and touched it 
off. I’d have —’’ 

‘*You’d have done wonders! I ran right back 
there and got our ammunition out. I knew if 
we didn’t have that we’d be out of the game. ’’ 

‘*You did just right!’’ Horace heartily as- 
sured him. ‘‘Come on now; we’ll string out 
along this pipe, one in a place and keep our 
eyes open till morning. ’’ 

‘*What’ll we do then ?’’ asked Charley. ‘‘Up 
here on this rock pile in the wind —’’ 

‘* No breakfast !’’ muttered Wallace. 
didn’t save much of the grub.’’ 

‘“*T’ll get that easy enough,’’ said Horace. 
‘*An hour after daylight I’ll have a brace of 
rabbits while you watch the pipe; then we’ll 
split off our rock and get out.’’ 

‘*T never got into such a mess in my life,’’ 
said Wallace dolefully. 

‘*T never did, either, ’’ said Horace, ‘‘but I’m 
not going to let this oufit drive me off our own 
land, now you bet!’’ 

Horace distributed his forces so that they 
could watch every part of the pipe, and the 
rest of the night passed uneventfully. They 
had a fire at daylight and were almost cheerful. 
The water had sunk so low that the ledge 
showed plainly, black and shining from its 
covering of muddy rain water. 

They ate what food they had, but it was 
insufficient, and when the sun rose Horace 
started for the rabbits. 

‘*Stay right here every minute!’’ he warned 
them. ‘‘Don’t stir away for any reason. In an 
hour or so we can.get our rock. We’ll have to 
haul it out on the old hand sled, but there’s 
three of us, and we can do it all right.’’ 

He hurried down the path beside the pipe, 
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intending to hunt round the edge of a little 
cedar swamp about a quarter of a mile down 
the stream. Suddenly he came to a full stop. 
In the earth before him was a line of peculiar 
tracks—the same tracks that he had seen round 
the woodpile, the peculiar tracks that were 
those neither of man nor of beast. 

Noticing that they led up the side of the 

mountain opposite Eagle Ledge, he decided 
that rabbits and breakfast were secondary mat- 
ters and followed the tracks eagerly. As near 
as he could judge this was the point where 
| **the sereech,’’ as they had grown to call the 
| terrifying howl, had come from. 
He rushed on as fast as he could, for he dared 
| not be away more than two hours. By that 
time the ledge would be bare; they must split 
off their fragment and hurry down to meet 
Bill and the team; for they 
must deliver their token to the 
town clerk that day as evidence 
that they held the quarry. 

The trail led straight up the 
side of the steep. High up the 
mountain side, near the top, 
was a cluster of boulders known 
as the Hedgehog Den. Here 
the spruce timber, brush and 
boulders were mixed in an al- 
most impenetrable tangle. Hor- 
ace shrewdly guessed that that 
was the lair of the creature he 
was tracking ; and, sure enough, 
the trail led directly to the 
place. As he stood looking it 
over he caught sight of a thin 
wisp of smoke drifting among 
the trees. That settled it! He 
would now discover who had 
been harassing them. The trail 
led in among the titanic boul- 
ders, twisting, turning back and 
forth, with every chance for an 
ambuscade; but he pressed on 
cautiously, thoroughly deter- 
mined to search the place until 
he found his tormentors. 

Deep in the tangle three great 
rocks, split off the ledge by ages 
of frost and ice, had fallen, 
forming a cave-like hole. Out 
of this the smoke wreathed. 

With infinite caution Horace 
crept round the side and peered 
in. A wretched figure was hud- 
dled over the fire. Scattered over 
the rocky floor was a meagre 
equipment of cooking utensils; 
a ragged horse blanket lay on a 
pile of leaves, evidently used for 
a bed. Something seemed to tell 
the man that he was watched, 
and he turned his head. 

‘*Harriman!’’ gasped Hor- 
ace, instinctively bringing his 
rifle to bear on the hermit 
and then lowering it. 

The old man got up and, 
backing up against the rock 
near by, stood at bay, with 
his hands working nervously. 
His old overcoat was pinned close to his scrag- 
gly throat with nails. An old fur cap was 
pulled over his ears; and as Horace’s eye 
ranged down to his feet he saw that the hermit 
wore some strange shoes made of felt, from 
the toes of which heavy wires protruded! 

**So you’re it, are you?’’ cried Horace. 
‘*TLueky for you that you’re an old man, or 
ld a 

‘*T’m a sick man, sonny,’’ answered Har- 
riman, holding out a hand as if to push the 
boy away. ‘‘A mighty sick man. You don’t 
want —’’ 

‘*T want to do lots of things,’’ said Horace 
angrily, ‘‘but I won’t. I’ll just leave you and 
tell the whole countryside about this thing! 
We’ll see —’’ 

‘*Wait!’’ shouted the old man, starting after 
Horace. ‘*Wait!’’ 

‘*Wait nothing!’’ shouted the boy. ‘‘You’ve 
done enough to us. If you or your gang show 
up down there again —’’ 

He plunged through the thicket and, exult- 
ing, raced down the mountain side. 

He did not look for rabbits, but sped down 
toward the quarry to tell Charley and Wallace 
of his discovery. There were some things yet 
unexplained—for example, why did Harriman 
wear the boots with the absurd wires in the 
toes? Who were his confederates, and where 
were they? From the bottom of his heart 
Horace thanked the beast that had frightened 
away old Harriman and his helpers; never- 
theless, he kept a careful watch for it all the 
way down. 

The sun was well up. Every twig and bush 
glittered, and the evergreens, waving in the 
light breeze, were dumping their loads of snow 
on every hand. When he was in sight of the 
quarry, a partridge whirred away in front of 
him. As he stopped to mark where it lighted, 
hoping to get a shot, he heard a dull, heavy 
boom from high on Eagle Ledge. 

Startled, he looked up. A puff of yellowish 
smoke clouded the crest of the ledge. As he 
gazed, spellbound, a fearsome thing rolled out 
of the cloud, poised for a moment on the crest, 
and then toppled slowly over and down. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


F you want to know the worst about a man, 
inquire of the enemy who was once his 
friend. 
Before you Criticize with Words Unkind, 
Look Thrice for all the Good that you can find. 
*‘"DUY what thou hast no need of,’’ says 
Poor Richard, ‘‘and ere long thou shalt 
sell thy necessaries. ’’ 


EWARE of ten-dollar bills on which there 
is a picture of Abraham Lincoln. The 
Treasury Department reports that some one 
has raised a large number of five-dollar Federal 
Reserve notes, on which Lineoln’s picture ap- 
pears, by skillfully changing the lettering from 
five to ten. The ten-dollar Federal Reserve’ 
notes bear a picture of Andrew Jackson. 
ANY army officers returning from service 
overseas believe that the high military 
eollar of the American army uniform will give 
place in a few years to an open lapel collar. 
The high collar is both uncomfortable and 
unhealthful, and in the opinion of some au- 
thorities it tires and impedes the soldier by 
restricting his movements. The soldiers eall it 
a ‘‘sweat box. ’’ 
N ingenuous or ingenious citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania has brought a suit for damages that 
includes, among other items, the following: 
‘One hundred and eight dollars and ninety 
eents for loss of eggs by reason of defendant’s 
refusing to permit him to keep chickens.’’ 
Apparently the plaintiff not only wishes to 
eount his chickens before they are hatched but 
wishes to be paid for them as well. 


CCORDING to reports from the fire mar- 
shals of different states, defective chimneys 

cause from a tenth to a quarter of the fires the 
year round, and as many as half of the fires in 
winter. For a new chimney the very best of 
material and construction is the only true econ- 
emy. If yours is an ordinary unlined brick 
chimney, you should have it inspected fre- 
quently and have any breaks or cracks repaired 
at onee. 

HE men who are forming the American 

Legion have been considering the name 
ef ‘‘dugout’’ as a designation for what the 
G. A. R. calls a ‘‘post,’’ and the Sons of Vet- 
erans and the Spanish War Veterans call a 
‘‘eamp.’’ Meanwhile, the naval men are pro- 
posing to call their units ‘‘ash cans,’’ from the 
depth bombs that they used against the sub- 
marines. Neither of the names is descriptive 
or dignified enough to be pleasing. 

RIV ATE soldiers of the 42d Division, serv- 

ing with the army of occupation, are said 
to be aglitter with diamonds. The diamonds, 
however, are an investment. The value of a 
mark fluetuates so from day to day with the 
ehanging rates of exehange that, as one soldier 
phrased it, the Americans ‘‘never knew whether 
they were millionaires or busted.’’ Learning 
that the value of diamonds is stable and uni- 
versal, they saved their money and invested it 
in precious stones. 


NE hundred years ago the ingenious and 
efficient wife of a New York blacksmith 
made for her husband the first detachable 
eollar, so that she should not have to wash 
his shirts so often as when shirt and collar 
were in one piece. The Rev. Ebenezer Brown, 
minister of the church that the blacksmith 
attended, liked the idea so well that when he 
retired from the ministry ten years later he 
established a small factory to make detachable 
collars. Thus began an industry that in a 
eentury has grown to tremendous size. 
N case of accident the driver of an automo- 
bile should note all attendant eircumstances 
and get the names end addresses of as many 
witnesses as possible. He should get some 
ene to corroborate his statement of the speed 
at which he was driving. If he was on the 
right-hand side of the street, if he sounded his 
horn, if his lights were burning, if his non- 
skid chains were in place on the tires, if he 
was driving carefully, if he stopped his car 
within a reasonably short distance—in a word, 
if he took all due precautions—he should be 
sure that the witnesses noticed and could testify 
to every one of them. And it will be well for 


|him to measure all distances and to draw a 
| rough diagram of the scene while he is still on 
| the spot and every detail is fresh in his mind. 


So 9 
| SELF - DETERMINATION 


| O phrase is heard more frequently in 
| N current political discussion than ‘‘self- 

determination.’’ The principle that it 
| expresses has been approved by Germans, by 
Slavs, by Latins, by Britons, by Americans. 
Not even ‘‘democracy’’ receives more eager lip 
service. 

But in practice we find that most persons 
accept the doctrine with reservations. They 
are sure that some would-be nations ought 
to have the right to determine their own 
political future; but at the same time they 
falter in applying the principle to other peo- 
ples. The Peace Conference, for example, is 
not at all likely to recognize the claims of 
all petitioners to national independence. Ire- 
land, Egypt, Korea are not likely to get them- 
selves made into independent states, however 
much they may desire it. Armenia, Syria and 
the German colonies are to be released from 
their previous vassalage, but to a consider- 
able extent their future is to be determined 
for them by the mandataries of the League 
| of Nations. Poland, on the other hand, and 
ithe Slav republics are to have the boon of 
‘‘self-determination’’ in its completeness—if 
they prove strong enough to keep it after they 
get it. A good many people will not approve 
of the decisions reached by the conference; 
they will think that this or that people ought 
to gain the independence that has been denied 
it. But few of the unsatisfied will carry the 
principle to its logical extreme, for almost 
everyone will admit that some peoples have 
not the economic strength or the political intel- 
ligence to ‘‘go it alone. ’’ 

Self-determination, however, does not neces- 
sarily mean independence in the narrowest 
sense of the word. A nation may determine to 
join a confederacy of neighboring nations, as 
Serbia, Croatia, Montenegro and Slovenia have 
done. It may prefer to continue in at Jeust 
nominal dependence on another nation, as 
Canada clearly prefers to remain a ‘‘dominion’’ 
of the British Empire. India might conceiv- 
ably determine for itself to submit to further 
government by Great Britain, or the Philip- 
pines might take similar action with regard to 
the United States. The difficulty, therefore, 
is often, not that of deciding whether a people 
is intrinsically strong enough and intelligent 
enough to govern itself, but of finding out 
exactly what that people really wants. It is 
by no means clear that a majority of Lrishmen 
want complete independence of Great Britain, 
although many of them evidently do. Cer- 
tainly only a few years ago home rule was 
all that Irishmen demanded. And in such 
cases as those of India and Egypt the difficulty 
is still greater because there is no machinery 
for learning the public will and no clearly 
defined nationality to be consulted. ‘‘India’’ is 
almost as much a geographical expression as 
‘* Europe,’’ and ‘‘ rigid self-determination ”’ 
would perhaps split it into as many states as 
Europe itself contains. 

That a people of individual genius should 
have a chance to express itself in a free 
national life is an ideal to be sought with dil- 
igence, but breaking mankind up into number- 
less little states, distinguished from one another 
mainly by differences of dialect or local cus- 
toms, is a mistake into which we must not 
fall. The race must not forget that progress 
is movement toward unity and away from dis- 
integration. ee 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


T was inevitable that the comradeship born 
I of the great war should be perpetuated. It 
is the American way. Out of the Revolution 
came the Society of the Cincinnati; after the 
Civil War the Grand Army of the Republic 
and the Loyal Legion were formed by Union 
soldiers, and similar associations by Confeder- 
ate veterans. Now comes the American Legion. 
The Cincinnati was composed exclusively of 
officers. They chose their name because they 
| had followed the example of Cincinnatus, who 
| was found behind his ‘plough when called to 
Rome to be dictator, and who returned to his 
farm as soon as he had accomplished the task 
laid upon him. Nevertheless, even so wise a 
man as Franklin feared that hereditary mem- 
bership in the society would lay the founda- 
tion of an American aristocracy. 

The Loyal Legion is an organization of offi- 
cers in which membership is hereditary. The 
Grand Army is composed both of officers and 
of privates. The American Legion, now form- 
ing, aims to be even more democratic than 
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that, for it is intended that three fifths of the 
membership shall be made up of those who 
were enlisted men. In the words of Lieut. Col. 
Roosevelt, the son of Theodore Roosevelt, its 
purpose will be to ‘‘keep alive the principles 
of justice, freedom and democracy for which 
these veterans fought. ’’ 

It will be the largest society of the kind ever 
formed, since all who have been in the service 
will be eligible, and millions will wish to join. 

The plan is to keep the organization non- 
political, but that is probably impossible. Non- 
partisan it can be, and that it is to be so is 
evident from the fact that Col. Clark, the son 
of Speaker Clark, is acting jointly with Col. 
Roosevelt in the preliminaries. Its very mag- 
nitude will give it the consciousness of power 
in publie affairs, and it will be strange indeed 
if there are wanting leaders in its ranks who 
will be eager to show the members how to 
make their power felt. No doubt it will be a 
power for good. The high principles on which 
it is founded will not permit it to use itself 
or to let itself be used for any selfish or un- 


worthy purpose. 
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THRIFT 


HAT is thrift? Should we practice 

y y it? Many readers will be astonished to 

learn that there is a controversy over 
the proper answer to both questions. The dic- 
tionaries do not help us much. Thrift means 
so many things and has so many interpreta- 
tions that it is hard to determine which mean- 
ing applies to a particular case. Frugality and 
economy, care and prudence in the manage- 
ment of property, even success in acquiring 
property, all come under the head of thrift; so 
we find ourselves confronted by contradictory 
views of what meaning fits our own case. If 
thrift means frugality, we Americans are not 
thrifty ; but if it means success in acquiring 
wealth, we are. 

The Treasury Department has issued a 
leaflet, entitled Thrift as an American Ideal, 
that tells us what saving does for a man, for 
the community and for the whole country. 
The implication is, of course, that thrift is 
simply saving: that and nothing else. 

Some men who do not accept the govern- 
ment’s implied definition, and who do not 
regard excessive and undiscriminating saving 
as wise, have raised the controversy regarding 
the second of the two questions. They main- 
tain that business, general prosperity, national 
growth in wealth and the personal comfort of 
the people are best promoted by a scale of 
expenditure governed by the means and the 
needs of each person. 

It is not necessary to enter the controversy. 
All we need to keep in mind is that the gov- 
ernment does not ask us to save to the point 
of meanness or to deny ourselves reasonable 
personal comfort. It urges us merely to avoid 
waste and needless expenditures. 

The more we act on that principle the better 
it will be for ourselves and for the country. 
We have seen what saving can do when it is 
forced upon us. Because we limited ourselves 
in our use of sugar and other things that we 
wanted, and because we saved wheat by mix- 
ing substitutes with what we had, we were 
able to support our allies, who would surely 
have lost the war if we had not fed them. 

The continued high price of food, fuel, 
clothing and other necessaries will be a bless- 
ing rather than a calamity if it induces us to 
practice true economy ; that is, to save and to 
use sparingly what is useful: not to pinch and 
starve ourselves, or to go clad in threadbare 
garments, but in all things to avoid extrava- 
gance and waste. What is economy and thrift 
for one man may be extravagance for another, 
but it is extravagance for anyone to throw 
away clothing and other articles that are still 
useful, or to allow what can be made into good 
and appetizing food to go to the garbage pail. 

The essence of true thrift is no waste; about 
that side of it there is no chance for contro- 
versy. 
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DISABLED IN THE SERVICE 


HE disabled soldier or sailor must not 

think that he is disabled for useful and 

* remunerative work. As a matter of fact, 

so far as getting employment is concerned, he 

may find that his disability is by no means a 

hindrance. The work that the Federal Board 

for Vocational Education is carrying on aims 

at qualifying every disabled soldier to earn a 
good living. 

The man with physical disability who is dis- 
charged from the service should communicate 
with the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion at Washington, D. C., or with the district 
Office of the board. If he does so, he will receive 





advice, suggestions and instructions that will, 
if he follows them, in nearly every case en- 
able him to overcome his physical handicap or 
to acquire new powers in place of those he has 
lost. By availing himself of the opportunities 
that the Federal Board will offer, he will prob- 
ably fit himself for a better position than he 
had before he entered military or naval serv- 
ice. Furthermore, he will be likely to find that 
employers will give him preference over other 
applicants. On the other hand, if he does not 
equip himself by special training, he will not 
be able to compete with able-bodied men. So 
his physical disability may be either a help or 
a hindrance to him, according to the use that 
he makes of his opportunities. 

What are some of the things that the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education does for a dis- 
abled soldier? 

If his disability prevents him from returning 
to employment, the board will provide him, 
free of cost, with a course of vocational train- 
ing and while the training lasts will pay him 
every month either a sum equal to that which 
he is entitled to receive under the War Risk 
Insurance Act or a sum equal to the pay of his 
last month of active service—whichever is the 
greater. In no case will a single man or a man 
required by his course of instruction to live 
apart from his dependents receive less than 
$65 a month, exclusive of the sum paid to 
his dependents; nor will a man living with his 
dependents receive less than $75 a month, 
inclusive of the sum paid to his dependents. 

If his disability does not prevent him from 
returning to employment, and he elects to 
follow a course of vocational training, the 
course will be furnished free of cost, and the 
compensation provided by the War Risk Insur- 
ance Act will be paid to him, but no allowance 
will be paid to his family. Upon completing 
his course of training he will continue to re- 
ceive the compensation prescribed by the War 
Risk Insurance Act so long as his disability 
continues. 6¢°9 


THE GERMAN COLONIES 


HE world is not yet of one mind con- 
| cerning the wisdom and the justice of 
a country’s maintaining an overseas 
empire. Some persons believe that a civilized 
nation does well to occupy and govern a back- 
ward country of great possibilities, since it can 
at once add largely to the store of wealth in 
the world and raise a savage people to higher 
standards of life and higher levels of intelli- 
gence. Others believe that it is always wrong 
to assume authority over another people, to 
deny independence to another race, however 
backward. Between those two opinions Ameri- 
cans, Britons and Frenchmen are divided. No 
one in America or in western Europe can 
listen with patience to a doctrine that formerly 
had its adherents — the doctrine that regards 
colonies as mere opportunities for exploitation 
by the stronger race and subject peoples as 
mere serfs of the ruling nation. 

It is because Germany has always regarded 
colonies in precisely that light and treated 
them accordingly that there was nothing else 
for the Peace Conference to do except to re- 
move the African and Paeific possessions from 
German control and to assign them to manda- 
taries who have a more enlightened view of 
their responsibilities. The loss is chiefly a loss 
of prestige to Germany, for, in spite of their 
theoretical value, the colonies have never been 
so managed as to be very profitable, and even 
the loss of prestige cannot be regarded as 
serious to a nation that has undergone humil- 
iations much more bitter on its own soil. 

The article by Mr. Freeman on another page 
of The Companion will give our readers an 
idea of the cruelty and the injustice with 
which the Germans administered their colonial 
possessions. The episode of the Herero war is 
perhaps the most glaring example of German 
unfitness for the task of governing other peoples, 
The Hereros—a tribe of intelligent, independ- 
ent black men in southwest Africa — were 
stung into rebellion by the exactions of dis- 
honest traders supported by the authority of 
the German army. They rose, and for two 
years, 1904 and 1905, they maintained themselves 
against every effort to subdue them. In the end 
they were conquered, and the slaughter was 
more terrible because for a time the German 
commander, Gen. von Trotha, deliberately un- 
dertook to exterminate all the Herero women 
and children that he could find. The govern- 
ment at Berlin at last felt obliged to disavow 
and annul his orders, but enough had been 
done to fill the Hereros and the other black 
tribes with ineradicable hatred of the German. 
More than half of the whole Herero people were 
killed. A great part of the remainder, rather 
than stay in their old home under German 
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rule, emigrated to British South Africa. The 
eolony has languished ever since; the white 
ruler has lost the confidence and the respect 
of the black workmen, without whose labor the 
land is valueless. No administrator trained in 
the school of Prussianism could ever win them 


CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 24 to April 30) 


EACE CONFERENCE.—The differences 
over the port of Fiume proving impossible 
of immediate composition, the Italian delegates 
withdrew from the conference and returned to 
Rome. The opinion was general, however, that 
@ way would eventually be found to reach a 
eompromise that would satisfy both parties. In 
the absence of the Italians the council continued 
drafting the terms of the peace treaty with 
Germany, and it was announced on April 28 
that the instrument would include a demand 
that the former Kaiser be surrendered to the 
Allies to be tried by an international tribunal 
for his offenses against international law and 
the sanctity of treaties. —-The disagreement 
between China and Japan concerning the fate 
of the former German colony at Kiaochow 
was settled by giving Japan temporary posses- 
sion, under an agreement to return the terri- 
tory to China within a stipulated time. ——The 
German delegation began to arrive at Ver- 
sailles on April 25, the couriers, secretaries 
and underofficials coming first. The six chief 
plenipotentiaries arrived on April 29.——The 
economic council issued orders opening more 
of the North Sea to German fishermen and 
removing all restrictions on the shipment of 
food and supplies to the northern neutrals and 
through them to Germany. 
s] 
EAGUE OF NATIONS.—On April 27 the 
revised covenant of the League of Nations 
was made public. The most important changes 
are those that provide for a nation’s withdrawal 
from the league on two years’ notice, require 
unanimity in the decisions of both assembly and 
eouncil of the league, exempt matters properly 
subject to ‘‘ domestic jurisdiction ’’ from the 
action of the league, recognize specifically the 
validity of the Monroe Doctrine, establish 
the seat of the administration of the league at 
Geneva, and permit amendment of the cove- 
‘nant by a majority vote. Several of the articles 
were rewritten in order to make them more 
explicit. Thirty-two states are named as orig- 
inal members of the league, and thirteen others 
are invited to accede to the covenant. None of 
the nations leagued with Germany are at pres- 
ent included in either list, nor is the republic 
ef Mexico. The changes are generally held to 
make it more probable that our own Senate 
will ratify the covenant, but they are be- 
lieved to have made the league less accept- 
able to Japan and perhaps to some other 
nations. On April 28 the Peace Conference in 
plenary session adopted the new covenant 
without a dissenting voice, although Baron 
Makino, for Japan, made a final attempt to 
obtain the inclusion of the amendment forbid- 
ding any national legislation discriminating 
against persons of any race whatsoever. Sir 
James Eric Drummond, a permanent official 
of the British Foreign Office, was named as 
the first secretary-general of the league. 
eo 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
WIRES. —On April 28 Postmaster-General 
Burleson announced that he had recommended 
to the President that the control of the oceanic 
cables be immediately restored to their owners, 
and he added that he should recommend to the 
new Congress that the telegraph and telephone 
lines be returned to the control of the com- 
panies at the earliest possible date. The Pres- 
ident having given his approval to both 
recommendations, Mr. Burleson issued an order 
that the cable systems should revert to their 
private owners at midnight of May 2. At 
Chicago, Judge Landis in the United States 
Court granted an injunction forbidding the 
Postmaster - General from enforcing the in- 
creased telegraph rates within the State of Illi- 
nois. The opinion held that the Federal power 
to fix rates did not extend to rates between 
points entirely within a single state. 
e 
ERMANY.—It was hard to learn just 
what was going on at Munich, although 
it was announced from Berlin that active oper- 
ations against the city had been begun under 
the direction of the Minister of Defense, Herr 
Noske. Precise information concerning the 
character of the fighting was wanting. On 
April 30 it was reported from Berlin that the 
Munich government had been overthrown and 
that the communist leaders were in flight.—— 
Another dispatch from Berlin said that the 
Munich communists had sent delegates to Bam- 
berg to treat with the Hoffmann government 
established there, but that the delegates had 
immediately been placed under arrest.——A 
mob broke into the hospital where Count Areo- 
Valley, the murderer of Kurt Eisner, the former 
premier of Bavaria, was under treatment and 
killed him.—The German government has 








invited German Austria to send five delegates 
to the National Assembly at Weimar, and they 
have accordingly been chosen.— The new 
Prussian government, of which a Socialist, 
Herr Paul Hirsch, is the head, has issued a 
decree ordering that the great family estates 
shall be cut up and all rights of entail dis- 
solved. The decree, if successfully enforced, 
will strike a hard blow at the prosperity and 
influence of the great Junker families of Prus- 
sia. ——Herr Eichhorn, the Spartacan leader, 
reported taken prisoner at the capture of 
Brunswick by the government troops, is now 
said to have been liberated by an armed body 
of workmen.—Mr. Hoover has warned the 
German government that a continuation of 
strikes and internal ‘disorders will endanger 
the further supply of food to Germany. 
S 
D hecnrembdrlige National Assembly 
of Montenegro has formally voted to unite 
with Serbia, Croatia and the other Jugo-Slav 
states. M. Pavitchovitch is the Montenegrin 
representative at Belgrade. 
So] 
EXICO.— President Carranza seems to 
believe that the best way to assert the 
independence of Mexico is to make himself as 
disagreeable as possible to the Allied nations. 
His government has declined to recognize the 
clause in the armistice of November 11, 191%, 
that pledged Germany not to dispose of any 
of its foreign securities without Allied consent 
on the ground that Mexican law was contra- 
vened thereby. Mexico also publicly protested 
against the Monroe Doctrine as an attack on 
the sovereignty of Mexico, and withdrew its 
representatives at Paris and Rome.. France and 
Italy have both declined to recognize the Car- 
ranza government. e 


NARCHIST PLOT.—A number of dyna- 
mite bombs carefully made and mailed as 
pareel-post packages were discovered in the 
New York post office on April 30. They were 
addressed to well-known men, including Jus- 
tice Holmes of the Supreme Court, Postmaster- 
General Burleson, Secretary of Labor Wilson, 
Mayor Hanson of Seattle, Mayor Hylan of New 
York, Attorney-General Palmer, Immigration 
Commissioners Howe and Caminetti, United 
States Judge Landis, Gov. Sproul of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. J. P. Morgan and Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller. A similar bomb delivered at the 
home of former Senator Hardwick of Georgia 
exploded and blew off the hands of a negro 
servant. The bombs are believed to be the 
work of anarchist agitators who planned the 
murder of every Federal official who had been 
concerned in the execution of the espionage 
law and the deportation of anarchist aliens. 
Ss 


HE ITALIAN SITUATION. —Premier 
Orlando and Baron Sonnino, the minister 
for foreign affairs, were received with great 
enthusiasm on their return from Paris. In 
many cities of Italy there were wild demon- 
strations in support of the Italian claim to 
Fiume, and the press generally assailed Pres- 
ident Wilson for taking the position that that 
port ought rather to go to the Jugo-Slavs or else 
be made an international free port. On April 
29 the Premier went before the Chamber of 
Deputies to explain his course at Paris. After 
listening to his speech the chamber voted con- 
fidence in the ministry 382 to 40. The British 
and French representatives at Paris held them- 
selves bound to Italy by the secret treaty of 
London ; but since that implicitly left Fiume to 
Croatia, they were not inclined now to sanction 
the Italian occupation of the city in opposition 
to President Wilson’s firm views on the subject. 
e 
UNGARY.—All reports agreed that the 
situation of the soviet government at 
Budapest was desperate. Armies of Rou- 
manians, Serbs and Czechs were said to be 
steadily advancing toward the capital and meet- 
ing little effective resistance. A considerable 
part of the Red forces has actually deserted to 
the Roumanians. By April 30 the Roumanians 
were at Csaba, the Serbs near Szegedin and the 
Czechs were attacking Waitzen, only twenty 
miles from Budapest. e 


USSIA.— The news from Russia was 

steadily unfavorable to the Bolsheviki. 
The Red army in the Ukraine was said to be 
disintegrating, discouraged by the steady hos- 
tility of the peasantry and the difficulty of 
getting supplies. Gen. Petlura, after driving 
the Bolsheviki out of Kiev, moved southward 
to Boguslav and was therefore in position seri- 
ously to threaten the Bolshevik army that 
recently occupied Odessa. In the north it was 
declared that the resistanee to the Allied forces 
was rapidly breaking down, since Trotzky had 
been compelled to withdraw thousands of his 
soldiers on the Archangel front to bolster up 
the crumbling front along the Volga, where 
Adm. Kolechak’s army continued to win suc- 
eesses. Both Viatka and Samara were menaced 
by the advance of that army. Finnish troops 
are said to be coéperating with the Allied forces 
in the north against the Reds, and attempts 
are being made to establish connections during 
the summer between the anti-Bolshevik forces 
of the Siberian and the Archangel govern- 
ments. That will be easy if Viatka is occupied. 
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The ABC of Perfect Feet 


A Vital Lesson to Parents 
NE million school children are disabled for life, 


because, as one scientist says, “they have spinal 
curvature, flat feet or some moderate deformity to 


interfere with their health.” 


Such wanrings come to parents from many author- 
ities who know the dangers of wrong-built shoes in 
childhood. Children’s bones are soft and pliable, and 
easily distorted by shoes that crowd them. 


The Prevention Is 
Selz Liberty Bell 


Have every boy and girl fitted in 
these nature-shaped shoes. Shoes 
that support their growing arches 
and protect the delicate structure 
of bones, muscles, ligaments and 
veins. 

If you buy Selz Liberty Bell Shoes 
for your children, their feet are safe. 
They are built over nature-shape 
lasts, as the government book on 
“Child Care” says children’s shoes 
should be made. They prevent 
flat foot, weakening of the arches, 
enlargement of the joints, bent 


bones and bunions. Nature, with 
this aid of Selz Liberty Bell Shoes, 


can develop perfect feet. 


Made of All-Leather 
—Two-fold Durability 


Like every Selz shoe, these are 
built of all leather. They wear 
amazingly in spite of the children’s 
hard usage. We make millions of 
shoes, and quantity production 
cuts down manufacturing costs. 

Be careful to accept no substitutes. 
There are no others like them. Ask 
in the stores for Selz LibertyBell and 


write us for names of local dealers. 






For Boys, Girls 
and 
High School 
Misses 








Selz Liberty Bell 
Wonder Oxford 
—chocolate brown leather, broad 
nature toe; heel and spring heel; 
highest quality flexible sole. $2.50 

to $4.50 according to size. 








CHICAGO and 
PITTSBURGH 


Boys’ Liberty Bell - 


Shoe 
Boys’ st etal bluch 
heavy wei ~ qeuned bey 


special process, to make it so 
like a glove; overweight long- 
wearing soles, $4.00. 
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WITHIN THE WOOD 
@y Maud Morrison Huey 


OU were so solemn and so dark, O wood! 
I used to be afraid of you because 
I could not see where your dim footpath hied. 
The crooked shadows of the crooked haws 
Were witches bent on luring me inside. 


Away in there it seemed to me I saw 
A monstrous cavern filled with gruesome 
things,— 
Black shapes that flitted weirdly while they 
made 
Their voices low in ghostly whisperings. 
My childish cry came running back afraid. 


But now your leaves are fallen, wood, I laugh 
To think how once I feared you. Now my eye 
Can trace your footpath to the golden lea. 

Ah! will we find but dear, familiar things 
In all we dread, dear God, when we can see? 


og 
UNDER THE YOKE 


N the museum of the State House in 
Topeka, Kansas, there is an old ox yoke 
that has evidently served out its time. 
Perhaps it was used in the days when 
the old Santa Fe Trail was still used. 
As you stand before it you wonder how 

many trips it may have made across the prairies 

and the mountains on the swaying necks of the 
oxen and what stories it could tell if it were given 

a mouth to speak. 

The yoke is for service, and we generally think 
of the hardships connected with it. We think of 
the weight of the yoke across the necks of the 
draft animals, of the sores that are caused by the 
constant rubbing, and of the rough, callous places 
that come under the heavy crosspiece. We think 
of the long stretches of the trail that the heavily 
loaded “prairie schooners” must have measured 
off day after day. We think of the rainy days when 
the trail was slippery and the wheels sank deep 
down into the soft earth. We think of the rocky 
steeps where the oxen struggled upward step by 
step, patiently doing their best. We can almost 
hear the rough curses of the drivers and feel the 
sharp goad or the heavy whip. 

But that is not the whole story that the yoke can 
tell. It can tell of service well done: loads of 
merchandise drawn across the plains and moun- 
tains to those who were in need, families trans- 
ported to their new homes, farmers with their 
ploughs and harrows, miners with their picks and 
shovels, architects and engineers and workmen 
taken to new country to lay out farms and cities. It 
can tell of the wonderful sights in the strange, new 
lands and of the view from the mountain top, after 
you have struggled up the long, hard trail. 

It can tell of comradeship in service. The yoke 
is made for two. The desperately hard pulls are 
not made alone, but side by side with another. 
The young ox is put with the old, and he learns 
to pull and, to turn and to obey the commands of 
the driver by working side by side with the old ox 
that knows the ways of the yoke well. 

A yoke means learning to “pull together.” It 
means discipline. It means some hardships, of 
course. It also means service accomplished that is 
worth while. It means rest after the long journey 
is ended. 

Jesus says, ‘Take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me.” Let us be true yokefellows with Jesus 
and learn of Him the ways of life’s service that 
we may know better how to enter into the com- 
panionship of service with our fellow men. Let us 
learn to “pull together,” to endure hardships, to 
bear with the discipline of life and to be satisfied 
with work well done. 

Scars of the yoke, when gained in service with 
and for our fellow men, are honorable scars, and 
tell the story of a life well lived. 
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SHOPPING WITH MOTHER 


ETH cast herself into a deep chair, let 
her shopping bag slip from her hand and 
closed her eyes with an effect of exag- 
gerated exhaustion. 

“Fan me, some one!” she implored. 
“Refresh me with lemonade, sustain me 
with gingerbread. Thank you, Bonnibel; I thought 
I glimpsed goodies through the window; that’s 
why I dropped in. Mother kept straight on home. 
She said if she once sat down she didn’t think she 
could possibly get up again before to-morrow 
morning. M-m-m-m-make this yourself, Bonny? 
It’s good.” 

“By the time you’ve disposed of a second piece 
maybe you’ll be able to sit up and tell us what the 
matter is,’ suggested Bonnibel, pushing the dish 
invitingly nearer. 

“Shopping,” said Beth. She paused for another 
bite. ‘With mother,” she added expressively. 

“You needn’t say any more,” assented Dolly 
Bridgely with a laugh. “‘I know what that means! 
My mother and I went shopping together last 
week to refurnish the L room, and I nearly died. 
She wouldn’t take the salesmen’s word about any- 
thing, and she pinched and pulled and tested and 
held things up to the light, and rubbed colors on 
her handkerchief to see if the dye would come off, 
and ‘asked dozens of questions I couldn’t even 
catch the drift of. Why, the salespeople were all 
smiling and staring, and I was so mortified I was 
ready to sink through the floor! I kept giving her 
little twitches and tugs and finally whispered 
that we weren’t in a country general store, and 
couldn’t she take things for granted a little—and 
what do you suppose that hopeless parent of mine 
did? Just gave her head a startled sort of shake 
and said out loud,—out loud, mind you!—‘Dolly, 
child, if you don’t agree with me, say so, of course, 
but please don’t hiss in my ear: it tickles!’ The 
man who was waiting on us nearly had apoplexy, 
trying not to laugh, and I could hear the other 
clerks coughing in all directions. Mothers are 
simply awful to shop with!” 

Bonnibel laughed with the rest. “Of course you 
couldn’t make her understand,’ she declared. 
“And I’m glad of it! It was a proper discipline for 
your haughty spirit that she’d inflicted—she didn’t 
need discipline from you. Besides, she showed me 
the results of the expedition yesterday, and they’re 
a grand success. She’d achieved wonders. What if 
she did go about it in the old-fashioned way? You 
needn’t look to me for sympathy, Dolly. I’m one 
of your mother’s admirers.” 

“Well, I’m sure I hope you’re one of my mother’s 
admirers, too,” said Beth. “Mothers are a great 
institution. All the same, when it comes to taking 
them shopping — What are you laughing at?” 





























“*Taking them shopping,’’’ quoted Bonnibel. 
‘Nice little mother! If she’ll be very good, maybe 
daughter’ll take her downtown shopping and let 
her help pick out her own rugs and curtains and 
things, if she’ll be very, very good and promise not 
to handle and ask questions!” 

Dolly had the grace to color, and Beth said 
quickly, ““Now, Bonny, that isn’t fair! You know 
it isn’t! It was only a slip of the tongue, my saying 
‘take’; and Dolly only wanted her mother not to 
seem queer to a lot of salesmen and shopgirls. No 
one likes to have her mother laughed at.” 

“Certainly!” agreed Bonnibel. ‘But I’ve a notion 
they were really smiling at the contrast between 
Dolly’s agonies and her mother’s unconsciousness. 
They would hardly have smiled at Mrs. Bridgely’s 
thoroughgoing, old-fashioned ways if she had been 
alone. It was Dolly’s being asham—being sensi- 
tive about them that made them seem funny.” 

“TI was ashamed,” said Dolly abruptly. “ Not 
ashamed of my mother, ashamed for her ; but that’s 
bad enough.” 

“I’m just as bad,” volunteered Beth in a burst 
of sympathy and penitence. ‘It was a little differ- 
ent with mother and me, though. She didn’t want 
to go to new shopping districts,—she likes the old 
downtown stores,—but I teased and bullied her 
till she consented; and then she was like a cat in 
a strange garret, all lost and dazed, and not know- 
ing what she wanted and what she didn’t want. 
Finally, she left everything to me; and, girls, I 
shan’t dare open our bundles! We’ve spent too 
much, I know; but whether it’s got us what we 
wanted — You see, before we’d finished we were 
tired enough and discouraged enough to take 
almost anything. And it was all my fault.” 

“Well,” suggested Bonnibel cheerfully, “you’ll 
have a chance to do penance, if it was. You can 
go back and exchange whatever’s wrong.” 

“That’s true,” assented Beth. “And I’ll do the 
whole detestable job alone. I won’t let mother —’”’ 
She caught herself up hastily. “I mean, I’ll spare 
poor mother the necessity of taking me shopping 
again. I’ll do the errands for her alone.” 

“T’ve no doubt she’ll be glad to be spared,” said 
Bonnibel, ‘and that’s quite the proper way to put 
it, Beth. We daughters must be simply awful to 
shop with, sometimes.” 
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HIS BANDBOX 


Te E bandbox for many years was an impor- 
tant, even indispensable, article of baggage. 
It appears and reappears throughout the art 
and literature of the coaching era and survives 
well into the early days of the railway. It never 
became wholly extinct, but it ceased to be con- 
spicuous. No longer was it adorned with gayly fig- 
ured paper in stripes, scrolls and floral arabesques, 
or patterned with naturalistic parrots in gilded 
hoops, or surrounded by a procession of miniature 
red-coated huntsmen pursuing an elusive fox over 
hedge and ditch. It had sunk to be a plain, ordi- 
nary, undecorated and unappreciated pasteboard 
box. 

Just now there is a revival in bandboxes. Some 
new ones are made in fanciful designs, generally 
in imitations of the old; and genuine old ones are 
fetched from dusty attics and given an honored 
position on the shelves of the lady of fashion. A 
few ardent lovers of the ancient and picturesque 
even collect bandboxes; but bandboxes are rather 
formidable as a hobby because of the space they 
occupy and the inconvenience of handling them so 
as to show them off. The fad, so far as it has gone, 
is purely feminine; and the bandbox itself is usu- 
ally regarded as entirely an attribute of femininity. 

Nevertheless, the beaux as well as the belles of 
an older day were not without interest in its capac- 
ities; nor indeed were great personages. Once 
when Lord Ellenborough, the great English judge, 
was about to start out on the circuit, it occurred 
to Lady Ellenborough that she would like to ac- 
company him, by way of a little pleasure trip, and 
she suggested doing so. He replied that he should 
be glad of her society provided she did not encum- 
ber the carriages with bandboxes, which were his 
utter abhorrence. She promised not to incommode 
him, and they set off. But during the first day’s 
journey Lord Ellenborough, whose disposition 
was anything but placid, happening to stretch his 
legs, struck his feet against something under the 
opposite seat. He made a dive and pulled it out. It 
was a bandbox! : 

His. indignation was beyond words, and he 
wasted none. After a single emphatic expletive, 
he thrust up the window and hurled the bandbox 
into the road. Seeing it fall, the driver pulled up, 
and a coachman jumped off to recover it. 

“Drive on!” shouted Lord Ellenborough furi- 
ously, and the officious footman scrambled hastily 
back, leaving the repudiated object half in a ditch 
and half out. Lady Ellenborough had remained 
silent and submissive throughout the tempest. 

Having reached the country town where he was 
to officiate as judge, Lord Ellenborough presently 
proceeded to array himself for his appearance in 
the courthouse. 

“Now,” said he when he was otherwise ready, 
‘“‘where’s my wig? Where is my wig?” 

“*My lord,” replied his valet, “you threw it out 
of the carriage window.” 
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BOY SCOUTS IN THE SERVICE 


E have heard how the Boy Scouts of Great 

W Britain aided their country during the war 

by volunteering for patrol duty, by working 
in gardens and by taking part in all manner of 
thrift campaigns. But the story of their work at 
the War Office in London is not so familiar. A 
writer in Blackwood’s describes the boys as reli- 
able and useful, and declares that they did the 
utmost credit to the fine institution founded by Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell. 

A day or two after coming to the War Office, he 
says, I wanted to make the acquaintance of a 
colonel, who was under me—a new hand, like my- 
self. No one could tell me where his apartment 
was. A War Office messenger dispatched to find 
him came back empty-handed. Another War Office 
messenger sent on‘the next day proved no more 
successful. On the third day I summoned a Boy 
Scout—a very small one—and commanded him to 
find that colonel and not to come back without 
him. In about ten minutes the door of my room 
was flung open, and in walked the Scout followed 
by a huge colonel. 

“IT didn’t know what I had done or where I was 
being taken,” remarked the colonel, ‘‘but the boy 


any nonsense; so I thought best to come quietly.” 

The plan that the lads adopted for making things 
uncomfortable for troublesome people paid elo- 
quent testimony to their fertility of resource. One 
of the greatest worries to which War Office offi- 
cials were exposed during those anxious times was 





the determination of excited persons to obtain in- 
terviews. The Scouts discovered that fact from the 
first day, and they acted with rare judgment and 
determination. They herded the intruders into an 
unattractive apartment on the ground floor, as tube 
attendants herd subterranean travelers into the 
lifts, and kept the intruders there until they verged 
on a condition of mutiny. They then divided them 
into parties and led them round and round and in 
and out along the corridors, and up and down be- 
tween floors, carefully avoiding the elevators, until 
the victims were in a state of physical and mental 
collapse. 1f one of the party quitted the ranks while 
on the trek to read the name marked on some 
door that he was passing, the Scout called a halt 
and withered the culprit with a scowl; it would 
never have done to permit that sort of thing, be- 
cause the visitor might conceivably have noticed 
the name of the very official whom he had come to 
see! 

Anyone who came again after undergoing that 
experience once probably had just cause for de- 
manding an interview; one bout of it satisfied 
most persons. It may be suggested that the Scouts 
were acting under instructions from Sir Reginald 
Brade, Secretary and Grand Master of the Cere- 
monies; but if asked, he wil! admit that the entire 
credit belongs to the boys. 
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THE TACTICIAN 

















Kindly Old Lady—Poor man! And are you mar- 
ried’ 

Weary Bili—No, lady. I wouldn’t be relying on 
total strangers fer support if I ’ad a wife, lady. 
—George Belcher in the Tatler. 
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HEMMED IN BY ALLIGATORS 


HILE going to the rescue of a pet dog in a 
river in British Guiana Mr. C. H. Robinson 
suddenly found himself surrounded by 
alligators. He tells in the Wide World how he 
managed to escape from this unpleasant situation. 

One afternoon I had returned from the field, says 
Mr. Robinson, and was about to indulge myself in a 
siesta in my hammock when Barclay, a strapping 
negro boy, came running excitedly into my room 
to tell me that a flock of ducks had alighted on the 
lagoon about half a mile away. Hurriedly snatch- 
ing up my gun and cartridge belt, I made for the 
spot, accompanied by the boy, and had gone some 
distance when I became aware that a small dog, 
named Dally, a pretty Swedish terrier, was follow- 
ing me. Dally belonged to a fellow overseer, by 
whom he was much prized, and indeed he was a 
great pet with the whole household. I did not wish 
him to go with me on this occasion, however, for I 
feared that he would scare the birds. I tried to 
drive him back again, but he was not to be denied ; 
and so I allowed him to follow. 

I reached the piece of water and, after a little 
stalking, managed to shoot two ducks, one of 
which was only wounded and fluttered away some 
twenty yards, where it floated and struggled. 

At that moment Dally jumped into the water 
and swam toward the disabled duck. The brave 
little dog had reached it and was returning with 
it when Barclay suddenly yelled out: 

“Look, baas! A ’gator! Going for Dally!” 

Sure enough, about fifty feet away was an alli- 
gator swimming rapidly toward the dog. 

“Quick, Barclay!” I said. “Jump in and frighten 
the brute away!” 

But Barclay objected. ‘No, baas, I ’fraid!”’ he 
said resolutely. 

There was no time to be lost in argument. The 
reptile was approaching the game little dog, which, 
burdened by the flapping duck, nearly as large as 
himself, was making slow progress. Dropping my 
gun, I jumped into the water and, half wading, 
half swimming, soon reached the dog, and then, 
placing him, duck and all, under my arm, I started 
to return to the shore. 

The only point on the bank at which I could land 
for some distance round the lagoon was immedi- 
ately behind the evil-looking brute; so I splashed 
the water and shouted at him, but without effect. 
There he continued to keep watch and ward, and 
it dawned upon me that he intended to make a 
dash for the dog if I ventured to approach him. 

Poor Dally by now perceived his enemy, and 
was evidently terrified, for he set up a piteous 
howl. I am bound to admit that I was beginning 
to feel somewhat apprehensive myself, for I had 
never known an alligator to act with such boldness 
before, and my uneasiness increased when the 
boy on the bank shouted: 

Mig care, master; whole lot ’gators dere be- 
hind!” 

I glanced round and saw at least four or five of 
the uncanny reptiles swimming in my direction, 
doubtless attracted by the howling of the dog. For 
the first time I was thoroughly scared, and am 
ashamed to say that for a moment I entertained 
the thought of flinging Dally to the brutes and 
securing my own safety. 

I was at a loss to know how to act in the cireum- 
stances. But Barclay, who had been gazing open- 


f 1 | mouthed and inactive at the scene, suddenly pulled 
made it quite clear that he wasn’t going to have | 


himself together and, seizing my gun and ramming 
in two cartridges, let drive both barrels at the eye 
of the sentinel alligator. The result was instan- 
taneous. With a loud hiss and a great swirl, the 
brute sank out of sight, leaving a gradually widen- 
ing stain of blood on the surface of the water. 
Making a slight detour so as not to come in 





contact with his body, I dashed for the bank and, 
to my inexpressible relief, scrambled out to safety. 
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THE DEALING OF THE UNJUST MAN 


HERE are two opinions concerning the right 

of any nation, however advanced, to sub- 

due and to govern an uncivilized or partly 
civilized people, even when the government is just 
and beneficent. There can be no two opinions re- 
garding a nation that uses its power to oppress 
and rob its weaker neighbor. It was the Germans’ 
own deeds in their African colonies that made it 
impossible to restore those colonies after the war. 
In an article on the German rule in Southwest 
Africa, printed in the Fortnightly Review, the 
writer quotes the testimony of an under chief, 
Daniel Koreko of Omaruru, concerning the rea- 
sons for the native rebellion of 1904. 

Our people, he said, were being robbed and 
deceived right and left by German traders; our 
cattle were taken by force; we were flogged and 
ill-treated and got no redress. In fact, the German 
police assisted the traders instead of protecting 
us. Traders would come along and offer goods. 
When we said that we had no cattle to spare, as 
the rinderpest had killed so many, they said they 
would give us credit. Often, when we refused to 
buy goods, the trader would simply unload goods 
and leave them, saying that we could pay when we 
liked; but in a few weeks he would come back and 
demand his money or cattle. He would then pick 
out the very best cows he could find. 

Very often one man’s cattle were taken to pay 
other people’s debts. If we objected and tried to 
resist, the police would be sent for, and, what with 
floggings and the threats of shooting, it was useless 
for our poor people to resist. If the traders had 
been fair and reasonable, we should never have 
complained; but this was not trading at all—it 
was theft and robbery. They fixed their own prices 
for the goods, but would never let us place our 
own valuation on the cattle. For a bag of meal 
they took eight cows, which were equivalent to 
sixteen oxen; for the Hereros would always give 
two oxen for the cow. She is a breeder, and we 
loved to increase our herds. For a pair of boots 
they took a cow. Most traders took only cows, for 
they were farmers also and wanted more cattle. 

Often, when credit had been given, they came 
back and claimed what they called interest on the 
debt. Once I got a bag of meal on credit, and later 
the trader came and took eight cows for the debt 
and two more cows for what he called credit; thus 
it cost me ten cows altogether. Just before the 
rebellion in 1903 things got worse than ever. All 
the traders came round and began to collect debts. 
Often their claims were quite false, and they were 
deliberately stealing our cattle. We complained to 
the German police, but they told us that we were 
all liars, and that the word of a German would 
always be taken, even if half a dozen of us had 
the impudence to contradict him. That made us 
feel as if it were just as well not to be alive. Our 
people cried and lamented the loss of their stock ; 
our poorer people no longer had enough milk to 
drink ; all our cows were going, and every month 
saw our property dwindle away. We saw our chiefs, 
who complained and complained until they were 
tired. No heed was taken of them, and we had no 
courts of law to which to appeal for justice. 
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INTIMATE NATURAL HISTORY 


HAT the adoption of European dress among 
the native Africans causes discomfort and 
physical harm is the belief of Maj. C. H. 
Stigand. In To Abyssinia Through an Unknown 
Land, the explorer, who was studying the language 
of the natives, says he had arrived at one of the 
Abyssinian outposts, and had stopped to rest his 
men and animals when this instructive incident 
occurred : 

The people were under a shum, or civil chief, 
and I lost no time in paying him a call. The shum 
himself could not write, but there was another 
man present who could, and he went through the 
vocabularies I had made out on my journey and 
suggested new words for me to write down. Sev- 
eral of the natives sat close against me in a most 
friendly way and said: 

“Has he such and such a word? Write it down 
for him.” 

One of them said, ‘‘Has he got kuncha down?” 

I replied, “No! What is kuncha?” 

“Oh, write it‘down for him; he ought to have 
kuncha. Show him what kuncha is.” 

My instructor forthwith opened a fold of his 
shamma, and out hopped about twenty fleas. He 
casually remarked, “These are kuncha. 1 will 
write it down for you.” 

At that I said I was afraid I must be going; to 
which they replied: 

“You have not got kimal yet. Let me write that 
for you. Show him a kimal.” 

All those present began hunting in their clothes, 
and a very brief search sufficed to produce a few 
brace of kKimal—an insect to which I trust my 
reader has not yet been introduced. 

I bade them a hurried farewell and departed. 
Subsequent examinations of my clothes afforded 
me further opportunities to study the natural his- 
tory of the kuncha and the kimal. 
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NO NEED FOR HASTE 


HE minister of a parish in Scotland was 
walking one misty night through a street in 
the village when he fell into a deep hole. 
After vainly trying to make his escape from the 
uncomfortable position, says Harper’s Magazine, 
he began to shout for help. A laborer, passing, 
heard his cries and, looking down, asked who he 
was. The minister told him and at the same time 
evinced much agitation. The laborer, however, 
took the situation in a very philosophical manner 
and remarked: 

“Weel, weel, ye needna kick up sic a noise. 
Ye’ll no be needed afore Sawbath, an’ this is only 
Wednesday nicht.” 
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DO THEY WEAR SEVEN - LEAGUE 
BOOTS? 


UNCH has discovered in a magazine article 

by Sir Harry Johnston a very remarkable 

statement concerning some of the African 
peoples with whom Sir Harry’s official career has 
made him familiar. 

The Nilotie race, says the article, is remarkable 
for the disproportionately tong legs of their men 
and women. They extend on the eastern side of 
the Nile right down into the Uganda Protectorate. 
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THE FLOWER CART 


BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


The flower cart’s coming down the 
street 

With tulips red and tulips sweet; 

And from the wagon color spills 

Of hyacinths and daffodils; 

And purple rhododendrons grow 

Beside the roses in a row. 

Oh, let us hasten down to spend 

Before the flower cart rounds the 
bend! 

Oh, let us bring our pennies and 

Hold all of Spring within one hand! 
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THE BALLOON MYSTERY 


BY JENNIE E. STEWART 


HEN Helen came home after the 

W picnic she tied her red balloon to the 
leg of the parlor lamp. It matched 

the shade in color, and when she turned back 
at the door to look two red balloons instead 
of one seemed to be standing above the table. 
Then she skipped away to get ready for supper. 

A few minutes afterwards a frolicsome wind 
jumped in through the open window and began 
to play with the little balloon, which bobbed 
and curtsied. For answer the breeze tagged it 
lightly on both cheeks, then ran away. The 
balloon tried to chase the breeze, and so pulled 
gently at its string; but the string held. Then 
the wind came back and began to romp wildly 
through the room ; and the balloon tugged and 
tugged until all at once the string came untied ; 
then straight up into the air went the balloon. 
When the wind whisked out of the window 
again, the balloon slowly followed it. Once out- 
side, it flew round aimlessly for a while, then 
floated toward the large rosebush that shaded 
little Dorrie’s playhouse. The string caught on 
a thorn, and the balloon could get no farther, 
but stood above the bush like a great red apple 
swaying in the air. 

Bob reached home later than his sister; and 
when he entered the library and caught sight 
of the round red lampshade glowing in the 
sunset light, he, too, thought how like a red 
balloon -it was. 

‘*1’l] anchor my balloon there until after 
supper,’’ he said to himself. So he tied the 
string securely to the lamp and rushed off to 
do his evening tasks. 

The sun was nearly down when Helen and 
Bob returned together to the library, but one 
last bright ray was shining across the room. It 
struck directly on the centre table. 

Helen gave a little cry of pleasure. ‘‘Oh, 
look how beautiful the yellow lights make my 
red balloon!’’ she cried and clapped her hands. 

Bob stood stock-still. ‘‘ Your balloon!’’ 

Helen looked at him in surprise. ‘‘Yes,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I brought it home from the picnic and 
tied it to the lamp because it matched the shade 
so well. Look! They’re almost like twins!’’ 
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THE RED CROSS GIRL 


BY CELIA THORNTON 


I wasn’t big enough to be 

A nurse, like some, across the 
sea; 

But here at home a lot I find 

To do for people left behind. 

The children of my family 

Are always making work for me. 


If dolly doesn’t break her arm 

Or come some other way to 
harm, 

My teddy bear falls out of bed, 

Or stubs his toe or cuts his 
head. 

I was too young to go to France, 

But watch me drive an ambu- 

lance! 








Bob laughed. ‘‘ That’s my balloon that J 
brought from the picnic and tied to the lamp 
myself. ’’ 

Helen’s cheeks grew scarlet. ‘‘Why, Robert 
Martin Lawrence!’’ she said. 

‘*Why, Helen Louise Lawrence!’’ Bob an- 
swered in exactly the same tone. 

They both moved toward the table. Bob got 
there first and laid his hand on the string of 
the balloon with a determined look. 

‘*T tied this here less than an hour ago,’’ he 
said firmly. 

Helen laid her small hand over his. ‘‘I tied 
it here, Bob,’’ she said. ‘‘ You know I wouldn’t 
say so if I hadn’t. Piease don’t tease me. ’’ 

It was Bob’s turn to grow red. ‘‘Look here, 
Helen,’’ he said a little roughly. ‘‘ I’m in 
earnest. This is my own balloon that I put here 
with my own hands. Now let go the string.’’ 





Then they lost their tempers and began to 
say sharp things. They struggled over the 
balloon, and before they knew it the string 
snapped. Just at that moment their mother 
came in, and instantly the draft from the door 
carried the balloon straight out of the open 
window. 

Both children cried angrily, ‘‘ Now, see 
what’s happened!’’ Then they began to explain 
with one voice. 

‘*Tt belongs to me,’’ said Bob. 

‘*No, it belongs to me!’’ cried Helen. 

Their mother looked from one angry face to 
the other. 

**Tt doesn’t belong to either of you,’’ she 
said quietly. The children looked amazed. 
‘*When little Dorrie came back from the pic- 
nic,’’ she continued, ‘‘and saw a balloon tied 
to the lamp, she begged me to tie hers there 


instead ; so I untied the one that was already 
there, put it in my room, and fastened Dorrie’s 
in its place. ’’ 

The brother and sister stared at each other ; 
then Bob gave a short whistle. He could not 
understand what had happened, but he felt 
sorry for his sister. ‘‘Never mind, Helen,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’m going to town to-morrow, and I’il 
buy you a new one.’’ 

Helen looked at him gratefully. ‘‘Maybe 
it was yours,’’ she said. Then she added, 
‘*Though I don’t see how it could have been.’’ 

Bob laughed. ‘‘It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence, anyway. Dorrie’l] have to have the only 
one left, you see.’’ 

The door opened again, and little Dorrie 
came romping in; a red balloon was bobbing 
above her yellow head. 

‘*How did you reach that balloon?’’ her 
mother asked. ‘‘I put it on top of my dresser.’’ 

Dorrie never wasted words. ‘‘ Balloon on 
rosebush,’’ she replied, chuckling. 

At that moment the children’s Uncle John 
walked in. A red balloon was flying over his 
head, anchored to his buttonhole. ‘‘I met this 
down the lane,’’ he said. ‘‘Whose property is 
it?’’ 

Again Bob.and Helen looked at each other. 
They burst out laughing. 

“*T s’pose we both tied a balloon to the 
lamp,’’ Bob said shamefacedly. 

Helen blushed. ‘‘I got home first from the 
pienie,’’ she acknowledged, ‘‘so ’twas mine 
that blew away first.’’ 

‘*Anyway, let’s go out and play with them 
before it gets dark,’’ Bob proposed. And away 
they went, three children and three balloons. 
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PLANTING THE TREE 


BY GRACE I. DRIVER 


Here we leave you, little tree, 
To Mother Earth’s kind care; 

Your happy heritage will be 
The earth, the sky, the air. 


The birds will sing you lullabies, 
The wind your cradle be, 

And over you will smile the skies, 
You trustful little tree. 


Good Mother Earth will hold 
you, dear, 
And tuck your feet up warm, 
And whisper sturdy words of cheer 
When you must brave the storm. 


The little stars with kindly eyes 
Will smile all through the night 
And comfort you, so friendly wise, 

Until the morning light. 


Now here we plant you, little tree, 
With loving heart and hand; 

You are our hope for days to be, 
Our gift to our dear land. 


You will grow up some far-off day 
And guard with loving pride 

Our children’s children at their play, 
And spread your great arms wide. 





RAY COON DRIVES A CAR 


BY G. H. SMITH 


HEN the Coon family bought a car, 
Ray Coon started in at once to learn 
how to drive. He thought he was 
learning much faster than he really was, and 
it was not long before he planned to drive the 
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The Misses Goose ran shrieking 
across the road 


ear alone. His father had not forbidden it, 
because he did not have the slightest idea that 
Ray would do such a thing. 

One day, when Mr. and Mrs. Coon had gone 
on a long ramble in the west woods, Ray got 
out the car, climbed in and started off. He 
kept saying to himself that, since he knew how 
to drive, and was going only a short distance 
anyway, everything would be all right. A little 
way down the road he 








off a little. He put on 
speed and sent the car 
flying down the road. 

‘*How well he does 
manage the car!’’ his 
cousins said. 

‘*Oh, it’s an easy 
matter,’’ Ray replied 
carelessly, ‘‘once you 
get the hang of it.’’ 

He put on still more 








middle of the road. 
Honk! Honk! went 
the horn, but Billy did 
not quicken his pace. 

**Get out of the way, 
blockhead !’’ screamed 
Farmer Bear. 

Then Billy Poreu- 
pine did move; but he 
moved too late. The 
front wheel grazed him 








speed and struck up 
a lively conversation 
with his companions 
in order to show them how well he could do the 
two things at the same time. He drove so fast 
that the Misses Goose, who were blackberrying 
in a near-by field, lost their heads and ran 
shrieking across the road in front of the car. 

Ray was so busy talking that when they 
rounded a corner he failed to notice some one 
walking slowly in the road just ahead of them, 
until all at once Brushy Coon cried out, ‘‘Oh, 
look, look—Farmer Bear!’’ 

Ray sounded his horn sharply and tried to 
slow down, but Farmer Bear was a little deaf, 
and he failed to get out of the way in time. 

Then everything happened at once. The 
sudden collision sent Farmer Bear straight up 
into the air, and the four Coon boys were tossed 
out of their seats and went spilling from the 
automobile in every direction. 

‘“‘Oh! Oh!’’ grunted Ray as he struck the 

ground, and all the rest 





met his three cousins, 
‘Tom, Gray and Brushy 
Coon, and they clam- 
ored so loudly for a 
ride that he had to stop 
and take them in. He 
had a hard time getting 
the automobile started 
again, but at last he 
succeeded, and away 
they went. With the 








echoed, ‘‘Oh! Oh!”’ 
Farmer Bear, strange 
to say, landed unhurt 
on the back of the car. 
**Oho!’’ said he, reach- 
ing for the steering 
wheel. ‘‘It’s my turn 
to take a ride! Oho!’’ 
But alas for Farmer 
Bear’s ride! As he 
sailed round the next 








other boys in the car, 
Ray could not resist 
the temptation to show 


He was so busy talking that he 
failed to notice some one 
in the road 


eurve he saw Billy 
Porcupine strolling lei- 
surely along in the very 


Then everything happened at once 





sharply, and over he 
went on his back. 
The car stopped short. 

Billy had a hot temper. ‘‘ You’ll run me 
down, will you?’’ he spluttered. ‘‘Well, take 
that!’’ And he backed up against the front 
wheel and humped his shoulders and pushed 
four quills into the tire. Then he waddled off 
behind the bushes, well pleased with himself. 

When Farmer Bear found that the tire was 

















“Get out of the way, blockhead!” 


badly punctured, he climbed out and went lum- 
bering away with his hands in his pockets, 
whistling. A long while afterwards the four 
Coon boys came slowly round the bend. They 
were covered with dust and bruises and looked 
dejected. Ray had his arm in a sling made 
from a handkerchief. 

They decided to push the crippled car to the 
top of the hill and see if Ray could guide it 
with one hand down the long slope to the 
village garage. Ray could only sit and look 
on while the others pushed and panted and 

















Over he went on his back 


puffed. It took them an hour to get the car to 
the top. They had paid well for their ride. 

That evening when Mr. and Mrs. Cvon 
reached home it was only Ray’s sprained arm 
that saved him from a whipping. ‘‘You’ve 
| been punished enough, ’’ his father said. ‘‘To- 
morrow I will take you to the doctor. ’’ 

Ray hung his head. ‘‘Don’t take me in the 
ear,’’ he said faintly. He did not want to see 
the car for a long time to come. 

The next time Farmer Bear met Ray he 
said, ‘‘ Do you happen to know of a good 
chauffeur anywhere round, in case I buy my- 
self a car?’’ 

Ray wineed, but he knew that he deserved 
the remark, and so he managed to grin. ‘‘ You 
are talking about me,’’ he said. 

‘* Who mentioned you?’’ returned Farmer 
Bear; but he put his paw over his mouth. 




















It took them an hour to get the 
ear to the top 
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Goin 
Some! 


Here’s sport! 
Takea Handy 
Oil Can of 3-in- 
One and oil each 
roller of your 
skates. Now you’ ll sail! 


3-in-One Oil 

is ideal for roller skates aud 

bicycles. Eases up friction. 
Never dries out, gumsorgath- 
ers dust. Good for ice skates 
to prevent rust. Fine forguus, 
fishing reels and pocket knives. 
Keeps ball mitts soft and ripless. 

Sold in sporting goods, drug, hard- 
ware and general stores. East of the 
Rocky Mountain States, 15c, 25c and 
50c in bottles; also in 25¢ Handy Oil 
Cans. Insist on 3-in-One. 


FREE—Sample and Dictionary of Uses 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165AIM. Broadway, N. Y. 







































Wonderful improvements 
in frame designs. New 
curved top bar models 
with truss forks. Our 

Streamline Motobike is 

the leader of all bicycles 
for 1919. Even the children’s 
models have curved top bars, ex- 
tension handle bars and stands. 


AWTHORNE 
BICYCLES 
GUARANTEED t2"Sncose “trom. 


Styles, sizes and colors to please ev- 
eryone. A full line of boys’ and men’s 

4 models, also ladies’ and children’s 
models. Remember this—every Haw- 
thorne Bicycle is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or your money refunded. 
Tires, Electric Lights, Horns, in fact, 
everything you need to put your old 
bike in shape are also shown in our 
new Bicycle Book. Majestic Puncture- 
Resisting Tires, low priced. We save 

you money on supplies, too. Write now for this Free Book. 

Dept. G312 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Fi. Worth 
Portiand, Ore. 











Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new, discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





é 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 








AS TO GOATS 


he E shall now,’’ She said, “have a regular 
supply of cheese.” 


“Has Biggs got it in at last?’ I asked 





| utor to London Opinion—that is to say, he is the 
| man who always has what we don’t want. 

| “We shall be independent of Biggs,’ She assured 
| me. “I am going to make my own cheese from 
| goat’s milk.” 

**Where are you going to get the milk?” 

**From our goat, of course.” 

“But —’” I commenced feebly. 

She waved me to silence. “Oh, yes, we have!” 
| She said. “I bought it this morning, and it’s coming 
to-morrow. [ felt I must do some war work.” 

| “Where are you going to keep it?” I ventured 
to inquire. ; 

“In the garden, of course, stupid,’’ She said. 

| 


I strolled to the window and surveyed the pro- 
posed home of the goat. I had seen the garden 
| before, but it was easily forgotten. Knowing noth- 
| ing of goats, I could not say definitely that it would 
| be satisfied. The lawn was smooth, and plainjy 
| visible to anyone not standing upon it; the flowers, 
too, were nice; there seemed to be one of each, 
| and a fern. 
| **You see,” She said, “we shall just tie it to the 
tree, and—and that’s all.” 


quired. 

She waved a slim volume at me. “I have learned 
this by heart,” She said. “‘It tells you everything.” 

As I handed back the book there came a rattle 
and a thump at the door. impulsively she rushed 
to open it. 

“The cheesemaking outfit I ordered,” She ex- 
plained. 

On the step I saw what appeared to be a stag- 

gering mass of earthen and enamel ware of all 
| shapes and sizes; by dint of hard staring I made 
out the cap and boots of the boy behind it. When 
he handed me the bill I stared harder still. She 
cooed gently of unlimited cheese, while I paid the 
bill. 

When I reached home the next day the goat was 
in full possession of the garden, but showed no 
signs of being unduly puffed up about it. It sat by 
the tree to which it had been tied, gazing at the 
lawn and giving vent to an occasional laugh. It 
was a sardonic-looking animal, and its name was 
Juliet. 

“Have you milked it?” I asked. 

Her reply was vague. “I don’t think it’s been 
used to a woman’s milking it, so I left it for you,’”’ 
She said. “I’ve got everything ready for the cheese, 
and here is a milking pail.” 

I sought out Juliet, who rose and bowed. I came 
closer, and she bowed lower still. I thought her a 
polite goat. Then I put my hand upon her, and my 
idea of her manners changed. She came forward 
somewhat abruptly, and, fearing to startie her, I 
stepped backward; she did likewise, and I ad- 
vanced again. We repeated the movement. 

“‘What’s it to be—a waltz or a polka?” said my 
neighbor’s voice from across the fence. Juliet 
laughed outright. But she was a goat with decided 
views, and she assured me by the variety of means 
at her command that I did not fall in with her idea 
of Romeo. 

I returned to the house to find Her waiting among 
the cheese outfit. It took up most of the kitchen, 
She held out eager hands for the pail. 

I explained the situation. ‘She is not used to us 
yet,” I said, ‘‘and I thought it would be unkind to 
milk her by force.” 

The next morning we awoke to find that Juliet 














Heal Itching Skins 
With Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 £50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.”’ 

















Early HAY- FEVER Cases 


Rose-Cold, June-Cold and similar catarrhal affections 
are forms of Hay-Fever. Get Dr. Hayes’ book and 
learn what you should do for it. The Hayes Method of 
treatment cures Asthma and Hay-Fever to stay cured. 
Write for Book and Bulletin Y-193—FREE. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 600 Delaware Ave., BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c. at 


once fur prospectus. Sinclair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal. 


CASH PAI for Butterflies, Insects. Simple work @"™ 
with my pricelist, pictures, instructions. 








$ 5 .74 Places this 


= Machine 


IN YOUR 
HOME 







Seven 


Use It 
While 
You Pay 


Balance 
of our low 
factory -to- 
home price 
to be paid in 
small amounts 
monthly. Find 
out about our 
liberal Charge 
Account Plan 
before purchas- 
ing a new sew- 
ing machine. 


Three Months’ Trial. Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test this high-grade New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine in your home for three months before 
deciding whether you wiil keep it. If not satisfac- 
tory at the end of that period, we will take it back at 
our expense and refund your payments. 

Our Low Prices Will Surprise You 
We offer a choice of seven different styles, including 
foot treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee 
for 25 years, pay all freight charges to your near- 
esi freight station, and sell at a very low price. 
Shipments made from convenient points in Eastern, 
Central and Western Sections. 

SEND NO MONEY. A postal-card request will bring free 

illustrated booklet and full particulars by return mail. 


Perry Mason Company .*. Boston, Mass. 











had broken loose. However, she was still there, 
and so was the garden, only most of it seemed to 
have got into the goat. I retethered the cheese 
provider, and during the next two days Juliet and 
I had several interviews, but we seemed fated to 
remain strangers. Juliet knew an infinite variety 
of steps, and my neighbor—who.alone seemed to 
derive any pleasure from the meetings—said she 
ought to be a ballet goat. 

On the evening of the third day She remembered 
Jones. I had forgotten Jones, who is great on 
goats; in fact, he has recently written a popular 
pamphlet on them for distribution by some de- 
| partment or other. I hunted up Jones, who strolled 
| back with me while I explained the situation. 
| “Goat, eh?” he said. “Good investment nowadays. 
| The milk makes fine cheese.” 

I took him into the remains of the garden and 
introduced him to Juliet, who received him with 
signs of respect. 

“Now,” I said, “tell me, is there any reason why 
I shouldn’t milk that goat?” 

Jones looked at the goat and then at me. “None 
whatever,” he said, “except, of course, that it’s a 
he-goat.”” 

e¢ 9 


OLD DAYS AT HARVARD 
[: the early sixties daily attendance at prayers 





and attendance at two church services on Sun- 
day were compulsory for all Harvard students, 
and noncompliance with those requirements was 
strictly noted and more heavily penalized than 
were absences from recitations or lectures. For 
instance, says Mr. John Spencer Clark in his life of 
John Fiske, each student who was absent without 
excuse from a single church service received a 
“Private” —a private admonition — although he 
could “cut” six recitations or lectures before being 
similarly called to account. A student who was 
guilty of two half-day absences from church serv- 
ices received a “ Public ’’—a public admonition 
—although he could “cut” twelve recitations or lec- 
tures before being subjected to such punishment. 
Again, a student could be ‘‘suspended, dismissed, 
or otherwise punished at the discretion of the 
faculty” for being absent from three church serv- 
| ices, while he could indulge in eighteen absences 
from recitations or lectures before receiving the 
severest censure of the college. 

Then, too, in the ‘‘seale of merit” attendance at 
prayers and church service played an important 
part. In the final summing-up of the student’s 
record during the term the faculty deducted from 
his total favorable marks eight for every absence 
from a lecture or recitation, two for every absence 
from daily prayer, and thirty-two for every half- 
day absence from publie worship. In case a stu- 
dent received a “Private,” the faculty took away 
thirty-two points more, and if he gained a ‘‘Pub- 
lie” it deducted sixty-four. 

It also appears that the authorities kept a strict 
record of all tardiness at prayers and Sunday serv- 
ices, and that at the end of each term for every 

| instance so reported the unfeeling faculty sub- 
| tracted eight marks from the rank of the student. 





in amazement. Biggs is our grocer, says a contrib- | 


“But do you know how to make cheese?” I in- | 
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Are You Playing Baseball? 
Boys, Are You Playing Baseball! 
Are you playing better baseball? Are you reading about it and 
finding out about how? Have you had a copy of our new edition 
‘|. Official Rules for Baseball and Tennis? It’s free. There is also 
'f due you a copy of the new D&M Catalogue. Send for it. The 
| picture below is from the new Catalogue cover. 
| 
| 
| 
The “Lucky Dog” Sport Goods 
Look for the dog on any sport goods before you buy. If Y 
he isn’t there, don’t buy, but look up the article you need "=" 
in your D & M Catalogue, send us your order and the price, '"**” °* 
and we will send you the article at once, 
parcel post. It’s a good deal better to wait 
a few days and send to us, and get the 
genuine D & M,.than to buy some 
substitute and be disappointed. 
D & M Goods are the choice of 
over one hundred of the big 
league players. Many of 
them have visited our 
factory and have 
seen the goods 
made and know 
that their good- 
ness goes clear 
through. 

Send at once for 
your copy of the 
new Catalogue, 
new edition of 
Official Rules, etc. 
Draper Maynard Co. 

me bs i he Dept. C 

Plymouth, N. H. 
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in “LOOKING FOR COMFORTABLE. SHOES? aan 


"W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES REQUIRE NO“BREAKING IN” [[~ 
THEY ARE ALWAYS COMFORTABLE” 
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PEGGING sHoES | 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS A 


$4,00 $4.50 $590 $600 $700 & $300 


I you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 
shoes, a trial will convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determined and the 
retail price fixed at the factory before W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar- 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price 7 $3 $3.50 $4 
paid for them. The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant 
endeavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of 
W. L. Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience 
in making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


For sale by 106 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 President W.L.DOUGLAS 
W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from SHOE COMPANY, 
factory by mail, Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write 157 SPARK STREET 


for Illustrated Catalog showing how to order by mail. BROCKTON - - MASS, 
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Best in the World 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
“OR 


ETERMINING NATURAL CAMOU- 

FPLAGE.—Much has been written and said 
about camouflage, but Mr. Abbott H. Thayer has 
apparently added an enlightening note to the 
discussion. Writing in the Scientific Monthly, he 
deseribes the startling results attained by photo- 
graphing landscapes or backgrounds through ani- 
mal- or bird-shaped openings in opaque screens. 
The accompanying illustration shows a woodland 
baekground photographed through a bird-shaped 
stencil, and makes it plain why most birds that 
inhabit brushy woodlands have mottled markings. 


COURTESY OF THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 








Among the million details that constitute outdoor 
nature, says Mr. Thayer, every smallest detail is 
only distinguishable by becoming to the spectator 
a, pattern against its background. Consequently, 
when nature paints with marvelous accuracy on 
some animal a picture of a twig and the ground, 
the mind inevitably accepts it as twig and ground. 
Could nature any better conceal an inhabitant of 
this scene than by painting superhumanly perfect 
copies of those objects on each inhabitant? Al) 
patterns and brilliant colors in the animal king- 
dom, instead of making their wearers conspicuous, 
are, on the contrary, pure concealing coloration, 
for they are the actual color notes of the scene 
in which the wearer lives, so that he really is a 
natural copy of his background. All colors and 
designs on animals are pure art. Each bird’s or 
beast’s costume is pure scenery. To discover what 
seene a bird represents, in cases where one plum- 
age lasts all the year, consider what circumstances 
cause him the greatest need of protection, and 
you will commonly discover that he is colored to 





represent such part of the scene, and such phase 
of it, as the eyes that he most needs to avoid 
would see him against. Looking through stencils 
more or less upward at the sky and branches will 
give us herons, jays, nuthatches, chickadees, and 
so forth. Looking through them more or less down- 
ward at the forest shrubbery over which the forest 
hawk commonly flies will give you the more or less 
ground-imitating sparrows, and so forth, and such 
low-bush foliage-imitating warblers as lack the | 
patterns that counterfeit white sky, such as the | 
Maryland yellowthroat and the Canada warbler. | 
Looking through stencils downward at the ground 
itself will give you ground-imitating species, such 
as grouse, snipe, whippoorwills and so forth. You 
can look over all scenes through steneils, knowing 
that in every ease the result is God’s last word as 
to what costume would there, from that point of 
view, efface its wearer. __ 


HE PASSING OF THE PRE-DREAD- 

NAUGHT.—Since the beginning of the war a | 
large number of pre-dreadnaught ships have been 
withdrawn from active service. The London Engi- 
neer is authority for the statement that no less | 
than twenty-one German battleships and a number | 
of eruisers were broken up or stripped of their | 





fittmgs to provide material for submarines. The | 


British navy seems to have discarded the majority | 
of its older boats, for the only pre-dreadnaught | 
battleships known to be in full commission when 
the armistice was signed were those of the King 
Edward type and the Agamemnon and the Lord 


Nelson. Even those ships, which a few years ago | 


were considered as exceptionally powerful, have 
no great fighting value under modern tactical con- 
ditions. Many old British battleships performed 
valuable service during the war. The Jupiter had 
an adventurous career as an ice breaker at Arch- 
angel, a number were used as transports, and 
others played an indispensable part in overseas 
operations, notably in East Africa, the Pacific, and 
the Red Sea. The future of such vessels is uncer- 
tain. 





UGAR FROM THE GARDEN.— Gardeners 
who cannot raise sugar cane may be interested | 

in the following description, which appears in Cham- 
bers’s Journal, of the process of extracting sugar 
from beets. The amateur must exercise great care 
in harvesting the roots that the tender skin be 
not broken. The first. operation is to remove all 
dirt by washing, after which the beets are boiled 
in water until the skin peels off easily. They are 
next cut into thin slices, placed in a pan, just cov- 
ered with water, brought to a boil once more and 
then left to simmer for ten hours. The resulting 
pulp is put into a muslin bag and squeezed until 
all the juice is extracted. The juice is boiled down 
to a very thick syrup that makes a good substitute 
for commercial sugar. As the syrup wil! not keep 
for more than a few weeks, it is advisable to make 
only a small supply at a time. The roots, however, 
can be stored for a long period without deteriorat- 


' ing if they are kept dry and free from frost. 
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ee lore and bird information. 


designs in bird-house catalogs. ) 


20 FULL WORKING PLANS 


/ with complete specifications. 
—~ EXTRA ART SUPPLEMENT 
4 IN FOUR COLORS with 


PORTRAIT of AUDUBON 


rz SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, also 
_his home, etc., and a reproduction of a 
rare old steel-cut portrait. 


5 BIRDS in NATURAL COLORS. 


“4 MAN’S FOB” —THA T BOYS ARE BEST AT! \ 

Write us 

Today for NEW VOL. 42 
Anentirely new book in the famous 
Cypress Pocket Library—It’s the 


CYPRESS BIRD HOUSE 
BOOK-FREE on Request 


wonderful compilation of bird 
BIG 


DOUBLE SUPPLEMENT 
WITH 20 BEAUTIFUL and 
CORRECT DESIGN S—all 


specially made by artists who know 


(Not one is like the other good 
Also 


ALSO 


ALSO 











OR YOUR BOY SCOUT WORK WITH BIRDS. 





‘Your Cypress Volume 42 is one of the most complete 
and authentic books on this subject I have ever seen.”’ 
Thus recently wrote a bird-lover who has read much. 








TELL US ABOUT YOUR LOCAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 








SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASSN. 


1228 Hibernia Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 
1228 Heard Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 











| 


You will be astonished and delighted | 


the variety of the contents of Vol. 
And it is FREE. Send your name. 














Add Another 


Joy to June 


Strawberries are vastly better with Puffed Rice 
scattered on them. 


These grains are so thin, so flimsy, so flavory 
that they just fit in with fruit. And they add what 
crust adds to a shortcake—a delicious blend. 


The ideal summer supper is Puffed Wheat in a 
bowl of milk. 


These grains are toasted whole-wheat bubbles, 
crisp and flaky, eight times normal size. Every food 
cell is exploded, so they easily digest. 


Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry 
children in the afternoon. 


Teach girls to use Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs in 
home candy making. They make candy lighter and 
give a nut-like taste. 


Whole Grains 
Steam Exploded 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are whole-grain foods, of which 
children get too little. 


Over 100 million steam explo- 

sions are caused in every kernel. 

’ Thus every granule of the whole 
grain is fitted to digest. 





Float in Milk 


Or serve with cream and sugar. At a 
touch the grains will crush into almond- 


Serve them abundantly. 
flavored granules. ? 


In summer time keep all three 
kinds on hand. 


Puffed 
Rice 
Puffed 
Wheat 


Corn Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c 


Except in Far West 








As Confections 


Salted or lightly buttered they are per- 
fect playtime dainties. 





_ Use like nut meats as a garnish on 
ice cream. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers (30839 
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Some | 
Sport! 


PEEDY, springy, 
trouble-free rid- 
ing! All roads, all 
spring outdoors awaits 
you on Goodrich Bi- 


cycle Tires. 


Easy to pedal, remark- 
ably free from punc- 
tures—it’s real sport 
to ride on these tires. 


They are big, tough 
and strong—with the 
huskiest tread ever 
made. 


Yet Goodrich Bicycle 
Tires don’t cost any 
more than poorer 
tires. See them at 
your dealer's. 


THE 
B. F. GOODRICH 
RUBBER CO. 


The City of Goodrich 
AKRON, OHIO 





Celebrate 4th of July 
THE BRAZEL WAY 






Get this assortment of 


FIREWORKS 


ONLY $2.00 
Consists of —5 packs firecrackers, 2 
large 4 ft. paper balloons, 2 colored 
fire torches, 6 roman candles, 12—3 
inch Bang Salutes, 1 Early Riser bomb, 50 Jap Torpe- 
does, 1 colored star mine, 24 pieces night fireworks 
(assorted), 48 penny sparklers, 24 Snakes in Grass, 12 
nigger chasers, 12 grasshoppers, 12 son of a guns, 12 pin 
wheels, one bundle of punk and a catalog. A day’s fun 
for the whole family. Worth $3.09. Order now. — 
catalog of celebration goods is free for the asking 
get busy Boys and prepare for the greatest 4th of Suly 
in History. We ship to any place in the country day 
order is receive 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG.CO., 1800 Ella St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Se ee eset 











on 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for bie 
free rticulars of 





electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed- -wire, 
ment, springs, et 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and r; 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horseshoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE | 
American Steel & Wire Co, *°“““chicaco °*™ 


Why be handicapped? Our system re- NO | 


moves speech defects. 24 years of success. 
Largest and best equipped school. Course 
brief and simple. Thousands of satisSed 
graduates. Enroll any time. Free literature. M 0 - - 
Lewis School, 36 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
a CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE S| 
Shy Either pin iliustrateamadewithanySiettersand2 Yu sa 
i figures, one or two colorsenamel. Silver plat HEH S194 
¥ 20¢ pa., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 357 ea. £C \ 


$3.50 doz, BASTIAN BROS. CO, 
A> 706 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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concrete re- inforce- | 








Taz YOUTH’S COMPANION. is an illus- 
ated weekly par aper for all the family. 
Its subscription 1 price i V 
ipclading postage pre vaid ‘to any address in the 
United States, cowed to Canada, an .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 
Ney Seeeretone may begin at any time during 


onan vie Renewals should be sent by gubsoribers 
directly t to this office. We do not request Agents 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber 

Payment for Ee, Companion when sent by 
mail, should be b flice Money Order or 
Express Money Or ay When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

H Silver arnt through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the vanes. 

Renewals. Up on the receipt of money by us, the 

po af the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
ill be changed. 

Atmeee give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








EPITHELIOMA OF THE FACE 


N epithelioma is a tumor or abnormal 
growth that springs from the outer layer 
of skin cells or appears on the mucous 
or serous membranes of the body, It is 
malignant, but its degree of malignancy 
varies with its situation. 

One of the least serious of the forms of epitheli- 
oma is known as rodent ulcer—an epithelioma on 
the upper part of the face, usually on the side of 
the nose at the inner angle of the eye, although the 
cheek or other parts may also be attacked. The 
affection begins as a pearly, translucent nodule 
that looks like a grayish pimple, not inflamed and 
not painful. There may be only one of those nod- 
ules or several lying close together. Sometimes 
they remain with little or no change for a consid- 
erable length of time and finally disappear. More 
often, however, the nodule breaks down in the 
centre into a minute ulcer with raised edges, and 
this ulcer slowly spreads until, in neglected cases, 
it may involve a large part of one side of the face; 
it may also grow inward into the eye socket. 

The disease is chronic in its course and some- 
times lasts many years without seriously affecting 
the patient’s health. In the early stages, when it 
is merely a nodule or a beginning ulcer, the growth, 
if cut out, will seldom return. After it has attained 
a large size, operation is less promising. In ad- 
vanced cases physicians resort with some success 
to the X rays or radium. 

When epithelioma attacks the lower part of the 
face, especially the lip, it is more serious; its 
growth is more rapid, it is more malignant, and is 
less amenable to operative measures. The lower 
lip, near the centre, is the part usually affected, 
although sometimes the growth begins at the angle 
of the mouth, or rarely on the upper lip. The 
growth here begins as a small, hard lump just 
beneath the surface, at the line of the union of the 
skin and the mucous membrane, and soon cracks 
open or ulcerates. More rarely a tumor grows from 
the lip and may reach a large size before it ulcer- 
ates. Epithelioma of the lip seems to be a smoker’s 
malady ; for it attacks men more often than women ; 
almost all of the men and three quarters of the 
women attacked are smokers. 

The treatment of epithelioma of the lip in the 
early stages is usually by complete excision. Suc- 
cess often follows the use of X rays or of radium, 
especially when the growth is not extensive; and 
when it is very large, that mode of treatment is 
almost the only one that holds out any hope of cure. 


oS 
THE RICHES OF MARY HAVEN 


HE voices of the little girls on the piazza 
drifted in through the living-room win- 
dows. Mrs. Winslow smiled to herself. 
They were boasting of their riches in 
a manner as old as humanity. 

“I’m going to have a bracelet watch 
on my birthday—Uncle Jack’s going to give it to 
me.”’ That was Queenie Kern. It was as inevitable 
that Queenie should have a bracelet watch as that 
a humming bird should have a jeweled throat. 

“T’ve been to the White Mountains in an auto- 
mobile!” Madge Tyson declared triumphantly. “It 
was grand. We stayed nights at hotels.” 

“T’ve an uncle on a farm—that’s nicer. I can 
ride horseback and feed the sheep. We have the 
most fun. Automobiles are stupid—you can’t do 
anything with them.” That was Anna Louise. 
Trust her to take the wind out of anyone’s sails! 

Then Mrs. Winslow held her breath; it would 
be Nancy’s turn next. Did Nancy care most about 
jewelry and automobiles? Nancy’s voice, clear and 
serene, answered her question. 

“My daddy’s the best doctor in the world. He 
knows everything. And he takes me out with him 
lots.”’ 

The listener relaxed happily. She might have 
been sure of Nancy. Then she realized that little 
Mary Haven had not yet spoken. The others 
turned upon her clamorously. 

“What have you, Mary Haven?” they asked. 

Mrs. Winslow half started from her chair—little 
Mary Haven, whose mother did such exquisite 
| laundry work. Children could be so cruel all un- 
| consciously. But already Mary was answering. 

‘*Mother and I have the loveliest times. We keep 
; Violet Day and Rose Day and lots of others. 
| There’s something nice most always.” 

“But what are they? I never heard of Rose 
| Day!’”’ Anna Louise exclaimed. 
| ‘Rose Day,’? Mary Haven explained, “is when 
the first rose comes. We pick it and put it under 
father’s picture. And mother makes little cakes 
with pink icing, and we each have one, and then 
| we carry the others to somebody sick or something. 
it’s one way in which we can thank 
Goa for all the beautiful things He has made.” 

There was an embarrassed silence on the piazza. 
Somehow Rose Days and bracelet watches did 
not compare. Then Mrs. Winslow called out: 

“‘Mary Haven, come in here a minute!” 

Mary Haven stepped shyly through the long 
window and stood before Mrs. Winslow. 

“T want you to take something to your mother, 
Mary Haven,” she said. “I want you to tell her 
that I think her daughter is the richest little girl I 
know. Do you think you can remember?” 

“Yes’m,” replied Mary, “I’ll remember.” 
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Chapter One in 
an Authors Life 


usually deals wholly with the 
subject of nourishment. For 
every mother knows the surest 


basis for a successful career is a 
sound and healthy body. 


Armies of sturdy, lusty babies 
have been nourished on Bor- 
den’s Eagle Brand during the 
last 60 years. Eagle Brand is pre- 
pared from pure, rich cow’s milk 
—wholesome and easily digest- 
ed—economical and uniform. 


Groceries and drug stores everywhere 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Borden Building - sper New York 


Send for new booklets: 


“The Message of the 
Months” 


“Baby’s Biography” 
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“Be sure the EAGLE is on the label” 
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Horoscope 


The Astrologers say: 
Mortals born in May 
have reason conjoined 
with a pretty fancy, 
which may lead to the 
writing of many books. 
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By George W. Melville, Rear Adm., U.S. N. 


of the Flag 














HE search after the unknown has always | 
had a fascination for mankind. Even he} 


who stays at home by his cosy fireside 
thrills at the account of the adventures and perils 
of the traveler and discoverer, while to him who 
is of heroic mould ‘the call of the wild is irresist- 
ible. This spirit of adventure has enabled us to 
make our charts and has, in no small degree, 
supplied the data for much valuable scientific 
knowledge. 

No region of the earth has seemed so persist- 
ently to beckon the hardy traveler as the frezen 
north. I had become inoculated with the Arctic 
germ when, on the Tigress, we went to the suc- 
cor of the Polaris expedition. We had no time on 
that occasion to strive to reach the pole, although 
we did get as far north as Dr. Kane had gone. 
Consequently, when the opportunity came to 
join the Jeannette expedition in 1879, I accepted 
eagerly. Our plan was to take advantage of the 
drift of the ice pack, in which we were sure to 
be frozen, and which we believed would take us 
across the pole, or near enough to it te reach it 
by marehing or sledding. 

That there was such a drift from Bering Strait 
to the nerthwest and out into the Atlantie was a 
natural infererice from the observations of Rus- 
sian and other observers for many years, based 
on the movements of driftwood, sometimes bear- 
ing animals, which showed almost certainly that 
it came from the shores of North America or 
eastern Siberia. We were the first to test it, but 
could not carry it through, owing to the destruc- 
tion of the ship. About fifteen years later, Nansen 
in the Fram was fortunate enough to prove the 
accuracy of the theory, and also to get farthest 
north for the time. 

It was not long after our entry into the ice 
pack that the Jeannette was frozen in and her 
drift of twenty-two months began, lasting until 
what had been her cradle at first became her 
grave in June, 1881, We made a great many 
meteorological and other scientific observations 
and collected much useful information, so as to 
make the voyage of some practical benefit even 
if the glory of the supreme success were not to 
be attained. A careful regimen of daily life was 
enforced to insure health, and this included.some 
attempt at amusement and diversion to offset 
the dreary monotony of the Arctic night. Those 
who have traveled for hours through our great 
prairie cornfields in autumn know something of 
monotony even where there is life. What, then, 
must it be where the scene is the desolation of 
the eternal ice field with its absolute sameness 
not only for days but for months ? 

It can be readily appreciated, therefore, that 
when the drift brought us, in the second spring, 
near a series of small islands, it was indeed an 
event for. us. We knew that land was near before 
we sawiit, from the running’ and splitting of the 
floes and from the land clouds. The first one we 
passed we called Jeannette Island, but the ice 
was drifting so rapidly and in such broken 
masses that it was considered to be too danger- 
ous to-attempt a landing. 

Not long afterwards we approached a second 
island, and. felt.that, for the honor of the expe- 
dition, wemust'take possessionand raise'the flag. 
Most of our number thought the state of the ice 
too bad to permit a landing, but I volunteered to 


lead a small party. When*an officer.leads the: 


men will always ‘follow, and there was no diffi- 
culty in getting five volunteers. We took a dog 
team, a small boat mounted on.a.sled, and pro- 
visions for five:dmys. : 

I have found that thepopular idea of traveling 
on ice in the Arctic is based on the ice that is 
seen on rivers and ponds, so that a journey of 
several miles over the ice is looked upon as a 
pleasure trip. Nothing could be farther from the 
reality. The ice is never smooth and level, but 
broken into huge blocks and ridges by the titanic 
forces of nature working constantly on the ice 
pack. When I say that five days of hard work 
were required to make the round trip of some 
ten miles, it will be realized that it was not ice 
yachting, 

Near ‘the island the ice was all alive, and 
finally, in order to get ashore, we had to leave 
the boat and most of the supplies behind and 
make the last stage of the journey through a 
terrifie:mass of jumbled ice blocks. It was so bad, 


forward. For the moment they were afraid to 
follow their human leaders. 
I named the land Henrietta Island in honor 





On one of those headlands I unfurled the Stars 
and Stripes for the first time in our voyage on 
any new land, and we gave a hearty cheer as 
we took possession in the name of our country. 
Could a more sublime setting have been found 
for the action ? There among the eternal hills and 
the perpetual ice and snow, where nature was 
everything and man nothing,—on that lonely 
islet, perhaps never again to be visited,—man 
had set the emblem of his country, a symbol of 
freedom in a waste of desolation that must for- 
ever be free. 
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SECRET CHAMBERS IN OLD 
ENGLISH HOUSES 


HO will ever know the romances and 

the secrets that are bound up in the 

walls and rooms of the old houses that 
workmen tear down to make place for the new ? 
Perhaps there is not one that does not have its 
story of tragedy or of comedy. In England, 
where many ancient houses have been pulled 
down. in the last thirty years, it is not at all 
uncommon for the tern walls to reveal evi- 
dences of the seerets that they have harbored. 

A quarter of a century ago, while a house 
was being demolished in the vicinity of Drury 
Lane, says Mr. Clive ‘Holland in Chambers’s 
Journal, a veritable priest’s hole, dating prob- 
ably from the reign of James II or perhaps 
even from that of Hlizabeth, was discovered 
in a recess above the ceiling in an angle of the 
wall of one of the bedchambers. Access to it 
had been by means of a cleverly screened flight 
of steps, the entrance! to which was beneath 
one of the broad oaken steps in the staircase. 
When you pressed a spring by pulling aside 
one of the balusters ‘the step tipped downward 
and inward against the side of the hole. This 
small chamber, about eight feet long, four feet 
six inches wide and six feet high, gained its 
light and air from a tiny window set so artfully 
behind a low piece of parapet work that no 
one could discover it unless he climbed to the 
roof. When it was net safe to enter or leave 
the room by the staircase, the hidden person 
received food by means of a tube constructed 
in the wainscoting of the room directly above, 
and masked by a piece of carving. 

In the hole itself the workmen discovered 
a priest’s hat, a rosary and a small missal, a 
cup and a pewter plate. On the plaster of the 
wall was scribbled in old-fashioned Italian 
handwriting a series of dates and some reli- 
gious verses. The recotds were evidently those 
made by fugitives. One ran: ‘*‘Wm. Harrisson. 
Here I spent X11 daies from 2nd June untill 
June 14, 1689.’’ Another was this: ‘‘I have 
been for many hours ‘without meat or drink. 
I fear something may have befallen. ’’ 

Set some distance from the main highway 
across a Yorkshire méor stood another house 
that recently gave up its secret. It was half 
farmhouse, half inn, and was reputed to have 
been the resort of highwaymen working the 
North Road. When it: was pulled down a few 
years..ago,.the workmen uncovered a secret 
chamber cunningly placed behind the paneling 
of one of the upper rooms in an angle of the 
wall. On opening it their eyes met a gruesome 
sight. Propped against the wall in a half- 
sitting, half-kneeling position was the skeleton 
of a man dressed in ‘the riding attire of the 
period of 1780, with a pistol in his belt, and 
another, which had been discharged, on the 
floor by his side. Fallen from the pocket of his 
riding coat were two:gold watches, a pinchbeck 
snuffbox, two gem rings and a half score of 
guineas of the year 1776. 

The story is easily read. Here was evidently 
all that remained of some bold gentleman of 
the road, who for some reason or other had, 
in a fit of despair, or because he had been left 
to starve, killed himself with the pistol that 
lay beside him on the floor. People who lived 
in the vicinity said that the old house had 
for many years borne: the reputation of being 
haunted by a highwayman’s ghost, the trou- 
bled spirit of one known as Black Dick. 

But it is not always gruesome finds that 
old houses provide when they are being dis- 


|mantled. Not long ago, in Warwickshire, a 
in fact, that we actually had to drag the dogs | 


suspected, but until then undiscovered, secret 
chamber was disclosed in an olié-time house. 
It contained, not skeletons, pistols, masks or 
religious articles, but a number of children’s 


of the sister of our patron, Mr. James Gordon | toys and dolls, evidently made during the reign 
Bennett. It was a wild, weird mass of black | of Queen Anne. How they got there or why 
basaltic rock covered with the everlasting snows | they were put there who could say? Perhaps 
and ice cap, with great, black headlands jutting | the children of long ago had unwittingly 


out, streaked with gray, red and green lichens. 
An immense glacier flowed out between two of 
the main headlands, and the floe for miles was 





touched the secret spring that opened the 
hidden chamber, had strayed into it with their 
toys, or had made it a cupboard, had closed 





strewn with small bergs from its face and smaller | the panel and gone away. Very likely none 
outlets. From a fancied resemblance in some | afterwards had found the secret spring cun- 
way to my head, they were called by the rest «| ningly hidden in the throat of a fawn in the 
the party Bald Heads, or Melville’s Heads. | earved moulding of the wainscot. 





The 
Verdict 


Sustained 








Wins the Fight for 
Better Bread 


Back to its Pre War Standard it 
proves its power to produce 
“BETTER THAN THE BEST” bread, 
cakes and pastries you have ever 
baked with ordinary flour. Try this 
wonderful flour of selected wheats. 


Order a bag to-day and prove its Bread Economy. 


3930 THI MVUI UI1138 





OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have ever baked— 
after using one bag or barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota 








contrives a double 
debt to pay: 
A bed by 
night, 





















Frame 
Wire 

Fabric 
Coiled 
Springs 
Strong 

Safe 


Comfortable 
Luxurious 
Inexpensive 


Matchless 
Attractive The 


Ain BEST couch 




















Convenient made for 

a easily | indoers and 
ane verandas 

Cc ompact 

Healthy Couch size 27x 72 inches 





Bed size 51x72 inches 


EXAMINE CLIMAX 
COUCHES 


before buying any other make. Any furniture store can get them for you. 
WRITE to the makers for an ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET fully describing the 
Climax Couch. We will ship direct where there is no dealer. 


U.S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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akers 


Beat whites of 8 eggs till frothy. Add | tea- 
spoon cream of tartar and continue beating until 
eggs are stiff. Then add gradually | cup sugar. 
Fold in 34 cup flour mixed with 1 teaspoon 
salt sifted four times. Then add % teaspoon 
Baker's Vanilla. Bake forty-five minutes in 
unbuttered angel-cake pan. After cake has risen 
and begins to brown cover with buttered paper. 


Custard 


Heat | quart milk to scalding point. Drop 
whites of 5 eggs beaten stiff to form islands. Let 
simmer a moment. Skim off islands and place on 
platter. Take yolks of eggs well beaten with 4 
tablespoons of sugar and pour slowly into the 
hot milk until it thickens. When cool add 2 tea- 
spoons Baker's Vanilla, ‘4 teaspoon Baker's 
Almond. Pour into deep glass dish. Transfer 
islands from platter to dish for serving. 


Chop finely 4 pound beef suet. Mix with 

¥% pound stale bread crumbs and can of cher- 

ries. Add teaspoon baking powder, 5 tablespoons 
sugar. Stir together 12 cup milk, %4 teaspoon 
Baker's Vanilla and mix well. Place mixture into 
well-greased pudding-dish. Cover with greased 
paper and steam three hours. Turn out and 
cover with chocolate sauce and whipped cream. 


Baker Extract 


Company 


EALTIME comes three 


times a day, and your 
liking for your food depends 
upon the flavor. That is why 
the use of Baker's Extracts is 
so important, for they are 
made direct from the highest 
grade Vanilla beans and the 
finest fruits by a process pe- 
culiarly our own, and we give 
you these extracts as we get 
them—pure. This explains 
why Baker's Extracts impart 
to food a distinct and pleasant 
fruit flavor, always the same. 
Baker's Extracts are full 
strength and in full measure 
bottles, making their use real 
economy. If you have been in 
the habit of buying any flavoring 


extracts that you happen to get, 
be particular this time and ask 
for Baker’s Extracts. The dif- 
ference will be noticeable. Any 
dealer can as well sell you Baker's 
as some other, and should be 
glad to do so. 


Baker Extract Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Portland, Me. 


Chocolate Ice Cream. ‘| quart cream, '4 pound 
granulated sugar, | scant tablespoon Baker's 
Vanilla, 2 tablespoons Baker'sExtract Chocolate. 
Put cream and sugar into freezer and stir until 
sugar is dissolved. Add flavorings and freeze. 

Vanilla Ice Cream. | quart thin cream, % cup 
sugar, 1% tablespoons Baker's Vanilla. Mix 
ingredients and freeze. 


Cup Cakes 


Put 24 cup butter and 2 cups sugar into 
bowl and stir until well mixed. Add 4 eggs 
well beaten and | cup milk, | teaspoon Baker's 
Vanilla. Then add 34 cups flour well mixed 
and sifted with 4 teaspoons baking powder. 
Bake in individual tins. Cover with chocolate 
frosting or boiled icings tinted with Baker's 
Vegetable Fruit Colorings. 


Put into cooking dish 3 cups sugar, | cup 

milk, | tablespoon butter. When sugar 

is thoroughly melted add 3 tablespoons 
chocolate, and boil until mixture will form 
into a soft ball in cold water. Remove from fire 
and add '% teaspoon Baker's Vanilla and beat 
until of a creamy consistency. Pour into but- 
tered dish, to be divided into convenient shapes. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Portland,Me. 





